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Railways and the Picturesque: Derbyshire. 


) VERY one who has read or 
remembers the history of 
the greatrailway develop. 
ment in England during 
the last half-century, re- 
members also that among 
the dismal prophecies of 
evils which were to follow 
in the path of the loco. 
motive, was that which 
foretold the destruction 
of the charm of rural 
scenery by the invasion 
of the steam engine, and 
the defacement of the 
country by the processes 
of catting, embanking, 
&c., necessary to provide 
the level roadway which the 
mechanical conditions of rail- 
way travelling demanded. If 
one-half of what was then 
said had been true, England 
ought by this time to be a 
country nearly unfit for the 
habitation of all to whom the 
beauty of natural scenery is 4 
delight and a treasured possession, 
The network shown on Bradshaw's 
map seems to leave scarcely any considerable 
district uncontaminated. And in some respects 
the influence of railways on the country, or on 
certain tracts of it, has been undeniably dismal : 
bat these inflaences have been rather indirect 
than direct. The increased impetus given to 
iron manufacture, for example, has here and 
there blackened and blighted the face of the 
land in a manner only too well known. Old and 
picturesque but once busy towns have had their 
life drained away from them, and are left high 
and dry, to lament over the days of their former 
prosperity: for, whether it were the result in 
the first instance of opposition to an existing line 
of locomotion, or of the fact that the line of country 
best for coaches is not always best for railroads, 
the pertinacity of the railway system in upsetting 
the old coaching centres and setting up new 
centres of its own cannot but be remarked. 
And the architectural character developed in 
the then new centres of locomotion, or im- 
pressed on the old ones, under the influence 
of railways, is not by any means beautiful 
or desirable, for the most part. It is the archi- 
tectural expression of the desire of speedy 
return for outlay, of the least possible expendi- 
ture or thought in regard to anything which 
will not yield a good percentage. Such a spirit 
18 certainly directly at variance with Art, which, 
rather than Nature, is influenced or interfered 
with by the centres of railway traffic, in regard 
to most of which Nature has been long out 
of the question. And if we travel in imagination 
from the centres along the routes of traffic 
which, extending through more or leas wild and 
rural neighbourhoods, do come into direct rela- 
tion with natural scenery, it must also be 
admitted by every one that a railway in process 
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of construction is a terrible eyesore in the 
prospect. A straight deep trench freshly cut 
through a wooded slope—a great bank of newly- 
piled earth and débris obtruding its raw surface 
and straight lines into a green winding valley, 
accompanied by all the unpicturesque jumble of 
ugly objects included under the general head of 
“ plant ’—such incidents are certainly no addi- 
tion to the charms of a “romantic” prospect. 
But these drawbacks are only what attach more 
or leas to every building or construction while 
in operation. The architect as well as the 
engineer is pro tem. the despoiler of Nature. 
He cannot build a country villa without for the 
time rendering the site hideous,—a place of 
trampled vegetation, and dirt, and disorder; 
although eventually his building may really be 
an addition to the scene. Over the work of each, 
Nature before long lays her covering of beauty 
and harmony. The last vestiges of the 
contractor disappear; the clay or soil em. 
bankment becomes covered with verdure, and 
the arch which spans the stream is stained 
and lichened into harmony with the rest. The 
railway features after a little time become part 
of the landscape; even those who have seen the 
work in operation forget its past in its present 
aspect, and to those who have not known the 
place in its former state the railway embank. 
ment or viaduct takes place as a part of the 
natural picturesque element of the scene, This 
is the history of a number of instances in which 
the entrance of the railway upon the landscape 
has been scouted and opposed as utter ruin to 
the prospect, which in the end has scarcely been 
affected by the intruding power in any appre- 
ciable way whatever. Of the social and even 
moral changes brought about in a retired place 
by the introduction of the railroad we are not 
here speaking ; but in regard tothe effect of their 
work on the aspect of Nature, railway companies 
and their engineers have suffered under a great 
deal of what is really misplaced reprobation, and 
have been accused of mischief which is is not 
only not in their will, but even beyond their 
power to commit ; for it may be said that a scene 
which can be permanently and seriously spoiled 
by a railway running through it cannot have had 
very much in it tospoil. 

And this, weare inclined to think, is the tacit 
admission of most persons who have originally 
looked with alarm or indignation on the intrusion 
of steam into their private haunts,— toes 

“ Their daily walks and ancient neighbourhood,” 


after they have had time to become acquainted 
with and reconciled to the intrader. But the 
subject is worth a word, because, in spite of this 
general experience, the opposition to railroads 
on “picturesque” grounds seems constantly to 
crop up and to be renewed at every new inva- 
sion of rural territory by the locomotive. In. 
deed, the scheme for a new engineering work of 
any kind usually brings its batch of objections 
on the score of sentiment and association and 
picturesque effect. Some readers may remember 
the opposition that was made, and that by well- 
educated people, in deliberately.written pages, 
against the first proposal to bridge the beautiful 
ravine at Clifton by (to borrow a stage term) a 
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posed to tamper with the rocks at either side to 
provide bearings. Yet is the said bridge now 
(not to speak of its practical convenience, or 
rather necessity) a favourite spot from which to 
view the scene to the best advantage. The 
desecration of the same scene by the railway 
along the river side was also a fruitful source 
of lamentations, though we do not find that 
the charm of the scene is lost to visitors 
at the present) period. A more recent in- 
stance of rail.phobia occurred when the line 
that now skirts the southern portion of the New 
Forest was proposed as a straight route nearly 
through the centre of the Forest, and all the 
exertions of the fortunate occupiers of country 
houses in that district were successfully em- 
ployed to push the intruding line from them, and 
to compel its projectors to give it a circuitous 
course, far from their Lares and Penates. It 
is, however, whispered that, now that the rail- 
way is an accomplished fact, and the dreadfal 
idea has become familiarised, the opponents who 
thus thrust it from them are beginning to regret 
their enthusiasm for Nature, and to feel a certain 
envy against those who live within more con. 
venientdistance of the iron highway. And it is 
not very long since we noticed a characteristic 
expression of opinion, on the part of a writer of 
genius, in regard to the sacrilege committed 
against one of the most beautifal districts in 
England, by the line carried by the Midland 
Company through the Bakewell valley, and down 
to Buxton. The line has been made some time, 
and even those who may have regretted it at 
first have mostly had time to get used to the 
idea, if they required such using. Bat the divine 
anger of the author of “ Fors Clavigera” is 
more abiding, and it is a comparatively short 
time since we were told, on his high authority 
that the district in question had been utterly 
ruined for all true lovers of Natare by the 
railway being driven through it, with not the 
slightest compensation beyond the bare fact 
that now “any fool’ could get from Bakewell 
to Buxton in half an hour. 

Whether the very numerous class of persons 
thus referred to have or have not a right to be 
considered and assisted in their designs for 
rapid locomotion, we need not attempt to decide 
here. That a large number of human beings 
coming under that category do use the Bake- 
well Valley Railway is probable enough. We 
have a recollection of once travelling through 
the most beantiful part of it, on a lovely 
summer's day, in the accidental company of a 
“ professional brother,” who utilised the occasion 
for a discussion of the details of a plumbing 
specification, and was utterly puzzled at a 
suggestion that the time would be better em. 
ployed in looking out of the carriage window. 
Such experiences, however, are no proof of 
the justice of Ruskin’s denunciation, the re. 
ference to which is so far apropos to these 
remarks, that they were occasioned by the 
contemplation of the effect of part of the very 
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line of railway thus denounced, on the genius 
loci of one of the most romantic places in ite 
route, the beautifal winding glen known as 
“Miller's Dale,’ which gives its name to the 
junction station between the main line of the 
Midland Railway and the Boxton branch. Now, 
if railways are to be regarded as a ep liaticn of 
the landscape, it might be said that of all places 
through which a railway could b> carrie@, 
Miller's Dale was one of the most likely to be 
thoroughly injured by the intrusion. Most 
persons who are familiar with that slice of con. 
ventiouality, stuck down ia the midst of a wild 
country, which is culled Buxton, will te 
acquainted with Miller's Dale, a recoguised 
ramble of the district. The receipt is as 
follows :—Take a carriage four miles oat along 
the bigh road (anless you prefer walking); take 
one or two ladies who do not mind a little 
scrambling,—they will be found to furnish 
picturesque groupings at certain points of the 
walk ;* and on reaching the required point in the 
road (after having admired the dashing trout- 
stream which ekirts it and the light iron skew 
bridges by which the railway crosses and re- 
crosses the road at very acute angles), take the 
path that follows the margin of the said stream 
for some three miles. The Dale is a deep, 
narrow winding valley, in great degree formed 
by the immemorial action of the water cutting into 
it and deepening ite bed. The brook, which is 
the very idea! of a brook, brown, clear, and rapid, 
now runs through shallows under high sloping 
bauks, now between steep rocks, in some places 
hollowed out and overhanging the water, now 
beseath the shade of trees, and at one tura of its 
course makes @ noble sweep round between lofty 
perpendicular walls cut down with almost artificial 
regularity to the level of the water. And how 
dees the railway look upon the scene? Well, 
we would put it to any anprejadiced person with 
an eye for the picturesque, whether the railway 
dues not improve and heighten the effect rather 
than otherwise. The brovk and boundaries of 
the dale tarn and wind continually ; the railway 
ruus straight through all its windings, high above 
the water-level; now on a gallery at one side, 
then disappearing in the rock to reappear on a 
bridge leading to another cavern, and thence to 
emerge on a gallery on the other side of the 
glen. Occasionally the glen and the railway part 
cowpany alcogether, to joinagainat an unexpected 
point, In one or two of the reaches of the glen 
the railway embankment, quitting for a moment 
the natural bcundary of tke scene, seems to shut 
in the wanderer from all further progress, till at 
a bend of the stream we find the outlet, and the 
brook and the wayfarer pass side by side undera 
triumphal arch 50 ft. high into the next stretch 
of the glen. Now, to say that the railway spoils 
all this is absnrd. The railway, in fact, makes 
some of the most effective and picturesque points 
of the walk: let those who doubt look for them. 
selves. And as to the passing train and ite 
distarbance of the quiet of the scene, to our 
thinking there is always a kind of mysterious 
charm in that sudden and momentary apparition, 
iv a remot+ spot, of a part of the great caravan 
of the busy world, which just serves to remind as 
of our connexion with it, and yet almost intensifies 
the solitude and retirement of the place as it 
darte away again ont of sight and hearing. This 
may be a fancy of our own merely, and to others 
the train may be regarded asa nuisance; though 
we venture to say that such a feeling is rather 
an indication of a prosaic than of an imaginative 
temperament. But the point impressed upon 
our mind, in convexion with the lamentations 
that have been raised about the direful and anti- 
picturesque effect of railways upon this and 
other romantic districts, is that, however great 
a “mese” railway operations necestarily make 
in a rural district while in progress, when com- 
pleted and assimilated to the lasdscape the 
railway is, in many, not to say in most cases, an 
addition to, rather than a detraction from, the 
picturesque character of the scene, and even 
supplies a new element of what may be called 
the mental or moral picturesque. A kind of 
mystery is involved in its windings and burrow. 
ings, a sense of the triumph of science in ite 
unchecked progress through and under and over 
all obstacles, an association with distant scenes 
and people with whom this bond of civilised life 
connects as. All which is worth considering in 
view of the opposition which bas continually 
been made, and will be made agniv, whenever it 
18 proposed to take a railway through a new and 





* One only, we believe, is sometimes prefi ; 
that is a matter of individual taste, ener en 





beautiful district; an opposition often foolish 
and uncalled for, and nearly always useless, 
since when the interest of two centres of popu- 
lation demand that they should be connected by 
a railway, through whatever sort of country, the 
supp'y must inevitably follow, sooner or later. 
We have been so far referring chiefly to the 
more strictly engineering portion of railway 
works ; the provision, in the way of cutting, 
embanking, and levelling, for securing a level 
road over the face of the country. It ia thie 
portion of railway work which most concerns its 
relation on a large scale to the landscape 
through which the line passes. Something is to 
be said, however, on that branch of the sabject 
which is more immediately connected with archi- 
tecture. Railway buildings and stractares, inthe 
shape of station-houses, shede, and bridges, form 
an immense teofwhatis, in acertain sense, 
architectural work, all over the kingdom. The 
bridges form the connecting link between the 
engineer’s and the architect’s work; and it 
must be confessed that, considering what may be 
made of a bridge, and how picturesque an object 
is may almost always be, the average of railway 
bridges are by no meaus the addition to our 
scenery which they might be. The deficiency «f 
the picturesque element in such stractures 
arises, however, from two nearly opposite 
causes, one or other of which operates against 
the effectiveness and beauty of most railway 
bridges. Where the engineer uses what may 
be termed architectural materials, stone and 
timber (the former especially), he ia very apt 
to weaken and impair his structure, so far as 
expression goes, simply in the attempt to give 
it what is supposed to be an “architectural” 
appearance: that is to say, to clothe it with 
certain featares in the way of ornamental 
moulding and panelling, which may be in place 
in edifices of a different kind, but which are 
quite at variance with the expression of strength 
and endurance which should especially charac- 
terise railway structures of this kiod—structures 
which are not, like houses, placed within an 
artificial surrounding and built for elegance and 
comfort as well as for utility, but which are 
often in direct contact with the rnggedness of 
Nature in her wilder aspects, and are built for 
strength and endurance beyong anythiog else. 
This is an old story against the railway 
engineer. Pugin pointed out, years ago, and 
illastrated his point, how picturesqne and 
powerfal a thing an ordinary railway arch 
over a road might be, if it were built simply 
and frankly in the strongest manner, and with 
the strong points, or rather the points doing the 
heaviest work, emphasised, instead of being 
smoothed down into a pilastered and panelled 
building under the notion of making it architec. 
taral. Some very able engineers, we have reason 
to know, have (orat least express) a strong sense 
of this value of a frank and massive treatment 
of their work, but we must presume they do not 
get their own way, or do not care to go out of 
the beaten track; for it is the fact that an 
ordinary stone or brick railway bridge is almost 
invariably a structure looking a great deal 
weaker than it actually ie: * a result completely 
at variance with the true picturesque, and which 
arises simply from the effort to apply toita 
conventional treatment and expression quite 
foreign to its objects, and derived from stractures 
of quite a different class. We fear it is little 
ure calling attention to this, and in any case it 
is rather late in the day to repeat the exhorta- 
tion; but we do wish that those concerned in 
structures of this kind would either take a hint 
or suggestion in the way of design from some 
one with a knowledge of what really constitates 
architectural expression; or, failing that, that 
they would refrain from any attempt at “design” 
(so-called), and content themselves with simply 
putting together the materials in the strongest 
and most enduring manner. That the first hint 
should be followed we scarcely expect, fur the 
jealousy of engineers in regard to what they 
call architectural interference is really almost 
anaccountable, except on the general principle 
that people dislike a man who professes to have 
any perception in regard to taste and feeling, 
which they themselves have not. We knew a 
case in which an architect of talent and repata- 
tion asked permission to offer some details for 
an important viaduct, not “in the way of 
business,” but simply from interest in the scene 





* It is worth notice that in most cases no difference is 
of 


made in the design or the spparent strength 


egies te railway over a gfortran we powen a 
road over the railway, though the constructive necessities 
in the two cases are so utterly different, 


of the construction and a desire to see something 
better than engineering detail generally is; but 
to no purpose ; it was considered “ of no conse. 
quence,” though the ability of the person who 
made the offer was not disputed. But if ths 
engineers will not take architectural suggestions, 
let them only a a pe sine yi domain 
altogether, and much more likely, 
especially in the case of railway works in 
romantic districts, to produce something not out 
of harmony with the scene, than by fiddle. 
faddling with pilasters, and finials, and 

The truth of this is illustrated often in the cases 
where circumstances lead to the employment of 
timber bridges on railways. These are not 
frequently made now, and are generally small 
affairs for crossing a brook or a footpath in an 
out-of-the-way place. Under such circumstances 
little or no trouble is taken about “ designing” 
them, except so far as omens —_— ew 
goes. They are generally a i 
balks of timber properly trussed and strutted ; 
and really these are among the best and most 
picturesque-looking railway constractions one 
sees. Some of the wooden viaducts on the 
Cornish line are particularly picturesque. 

The opporite kind of failure seems to us to 
occur when the railway engi comes to the 
use of the material which, for the present, is 
specially his own, and has little or no architec. 
taral association connected with it at all. In 
the use of iron, what we have to complain of is 
not so much the attempt to engraft a sort of 
sham architectural physiognomy on the work, as 
the absolute ignoring of the whole question of 
picturesque or pleasing expression, the mere aim 
at bare constructive necessity. This principle, 
which, in the use of a natoral material, such as 
stone, may, as we have pointed out, produce 
sometimes the best result, becomes quite a dif- 
ferent thing when applied to a completely 
artificial material like iron, which, baving no 
reference to, or harmony with, anything in 
nature, requires to be made pleasing by arti- 
ficial means, or in other words, by deliberate 
“design,” of course in due relation to its quali- 
ties and the object of the work. It is not always 
easy, perhaps, to accomplish this; it is certain 
that little enongh is attempted. It would be 
scarcely possible to name any more hideous 
structuresthan the Bangorand Conway “tubes, 
for example, or than the London, Chatham, and 
Dover bridge over the Thames at Blackfriars. 
What it would have been possible to have done 
with the tabes we can hardly undertake to say ; 
they form certainly an ungracious problem 
enough. ‘That the Blackfriars Bridge might 
have been vastly improved, and even made an 
agreeable and pleasing object,withtheexpenditure 
of some thought and perhaps an inconsiderable 
extra cost, we have no doubt. To return to our 
Derbyshire suggestions, we may recal, aleo, the 
light iron skew-bridges which fly soross the 
turnpike-road leading out of Boxton, and which, 
from the acute angles at which they cross, and 
the consequent oblique setting of the abutments, 
have quite a picturesque aspect in themselves, 
taken generally ; they only required a very little 
finish and consideration in regard to the detail of 
the ironwork to be as pleasing objects a8 any- 
thing iron can be made in a rural and romantic 
district. In regard to single-span bridges over 
roads (or even longer river bridges), however, 
we cannot but regret that timber should not be 
more used in English railway constructions. 

It is trae that by the neglect to keep up 
adequately the growth and supply of the 
splendid oak indigenous to the country, we have 
interposed a considerable economical barrier 
against the nee of timber in constructions where 
strength and durability are required. Yet even 
as it is, we doubt if there be not much to be 
said in favour of timber for bridging in many 
situations, from a practical point of view, and 
there is at least the advantage that you can see 
far better what it is doing than you can with 
iron, and that it is less subject to sudden failare 
from an unsuspected flaw or deterioration at ® 
critical point than iron. As to the question of 
appearance, of “ pictaresque,” there is abso! ately 
no comparison of the two materials, save onl 
in the case of the iron suspension bridge, whic 
is out of the question for railway constructions. 
We might fairly plead at least for a more €x- 
tended use of timber construction in districts 
where the question of assimilating the railway 
constructions to the character of picturesque 
scenery is to be considered. Iron ons 
are, from their artificial character and their hard 
thin lines, absolutely at variance with Natere; 





and, as ueually carried out in connexion with 
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friars Viaduct, before mentioned, and the too 


by railways, no 
raral district we know of has suffered so much 
disfiguration from the structures connected with 
them as we have to complain of in London itself. 
The buildings connected with railways, such 
pate gine iy po nays pe Dict 
; “ ; - key 
tural work. The terminal station, on a large 
scale, is now almost invariably, as far as its 
frontage is concerned, merged in a hotel, which 
must, as far as one can see, be architecturally 
treated much as other hotela are. Where this is 
not the case, however, the street front of the 
terminal station ought to offer a great deal of 
suggestion for special treatment which it has 
very seldom received; a treatment which, while 
expressing in its solidity of style the nature of 
the great work with which it is connected, should 
also, in the detail of its design, have more distinct 
reference to what is behind it,—to the wide area 
covered by a roof, the outline and proportion of 
which should be rendered evident in the design 
of the front. A mere screen of building with 
windows and doors arranged in the ordinary 
fashion, isa poor and characterless 
a ne eee ~ this is all that is 
generally attempted. he picturesque on a 
grand scale might be sella Geka very new 
and effective feature in town itecture 
ay if any competent persons would 
ve spirit to substitate something really 
characteristic, and arising out of the circum. 
stances of the case, in the place of the group of 
‘‘ offices’ usually found as the mask to a terminal 
station, in cases when the hotel is omitted. 
There is something new to be done in railway 
architecture in this respect. The question of 
country station-houses brings us once more in 
direct relation to the pi as affecting 
scenery. The country station is often in @ con. 
spicuous situation in the landscape; and no 
position could be more suggestive for effective 
treatment than that of a station-house on the 
side of a lofty embankment. We are not with- 
out pretty stations on some lines of rail; the 
usual fault seems to be a tendency to mere 
prettiness and villa character; whereas every- 
thing in connexioa with a railway should be 
pre-eminently solid and endariog in ap- 
pearance. The increasing habit of adopting 
one particular design and character for all 
the stations along a line of route tends to 
increase the mechanical and artificial aspect of 
a railway, which is just what, in the interests of 
the picturesque, we are anxious to see broken 
through and varied; moreover, such a way of 
building tends to make the railway stroctures 


which is exactly what onght not to be. The use 
of the wie 3 most peculiar to each district, 
in place of a uniform repetition of the same 
materials along the whole line, would in itself 
tend to give distinctive character to the various 
stations, and impart @ more picturesque effect to 
them individually, as well as affording 
variety and interest to the traveller w 
cessively passes them, than if they were all a 
family of similar erections, built on the same 
ae rr the same materials. The weari- 
some effect of this on some lines is strong) 
felt. A station should have pe to dis. 
tinguish it from others besides its name on 
board. Finally, we would hint that something 
might be made out of signal.cabina, which, both 
from their outline and construction, as over- 
hanging chambers poised aloft on supports, and 
most frequently ie timber construction, afford 
every suggestion for picturesque outline and 
character. They usually have the prevalent 
defect of railway structures, of looking much 
more weak and flimsy than they really are, and 
would be capable of being made far more 
pleasing objects without probably the slightest 
additional expenditure over the average of what 
is now bestowed upon them. The consideration 
of the subject in regard to such auxiliary struc. 
tures in connexion with railways it is not too 
late to urge. The great proportion of viaducts, 
bridges, and other supports of the “ permanent 
way,” are provided for years to come; but the 
rebuilding and altering of railway edifices is con- 
tinually going on, and there is consequent! 
Opportunity for their improvement in an archi. 
ee of view, as there is every room 
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ASSOCIATION. 


Bezrore picking up the thread we dropped 
last week, we step back to give a note of a 


paper on 


The Keltic Horn, or Trumpet, the Karnon of 
Hesychius, 

read, as we have mentioned, by Dr. Phené, F.S.A. 

The different kinds of ancient horns were first 
referred to. These were attributed to a sup- 
posed original Keltic source; and, while it was 
shown that for general or those re- 
quiring a larger number of instruments, the 
natural horns of animals were used, examples 
were given, when, for more solemn and special 
occasions, a metallic instrament of artistic make 
was employed. Thus: the procession before 
Jericho was characterised by a number of rams’ 
horns; while, for more sacred purposes, silver 
trumpets were used, The ordinary horn of the 
Kelts was a nataral one, which, indeed, was used 
by the Saxons also to comparatively recent times, 
as described by Sir Walter Scott. But the more 
royal instrument was a ig yao piece of 
metal-work, as shown in trumpets found io 
the peat-bogs in Ireland. As with the ancients, 
everything that attracted their special observa- 
tion, or occupied their special study or labour, 
was considered worthy dedication to some or 
one of their deities, the horn assumed a mystic 
significance, and became identified with the 
crescent moon, or Astarte, in the one case, and 
Jupiter Ammon in another. The Feast of 
Trumpets, and ite connexion with the new moon 
festivals among the Hebrews, was referred to, 
and some unusual expressions shown to connect 
the poetical ideas of the Hebrews with the 
nations around. Thus: while horns were used 
or referred to, to represent rays or wisdom, a 
Hebrew writer refers to them as issuing from the 
hand, instead of the brow, and so clearly identify- 
ing them with the rays, or arrows, of Phoobus or 
Apollo, and the Assyrian Asshur. Parallel 
poetical ideas were shown, by a comparison of 
the Great One who came from “ Mount Parap,” 
and the Deity of Mount Soracte, in which cases 
the language used was very similar :— 
“ Summe Deum sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 

oo primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
‘ascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores muita premimus vestigia pruna.” 


From this reasoning the Karnon, or Keltic 


a sacred instrument dedicated to the Karneian 
Apollo, and places tohave been sometimes named 
after it. Tbe policy of Mahomet, in retaining 
the double horn, or crescent, the original emblem 
of the Sabian worshippers of the various Oriental 
nations, was pointed out, while, returning to 
more familiar usages, it was shown that the 
custom of demanding surrender of a stronghold 
by a summons of trumpets, or announcing apy 
great and important event, was a remanet of the 
Hebrew custom of blowing the trampets on the 
opening of the doors of the Temple. Local 
matters were then referred to—as in Brittany, 
Cornwall, and Oxford—in which horn-blowing, 
and festivals in honour of Flora, were still con- 
nected with certain churches, or sacred places, 
haunted by evil powers, by which it was argued 
that Flora,as Light or Beanty—in short, Spring— 
being announced, Darkness, or Winter, fled away. 
Their esteemed fellow-Cornishman, Professor 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S., had, in consideration of long 
friendship with him (Dr. Phené) given him some 
manuscript additions to Mr. Hunt’s interesting 
work on “ The Romances and Drolls of the West 
of England,” which enabled him to connect the 
furrey dance and horn-blowing still kept up at 
Heleton with that at Magdalen College, Oxford, 

b information received from Dr. Bloxam, 
of Oxford, both the festivals being in honour of 
Flora. The name Beleriam conveyed, he 
thought, the Roman recognition of Bel or Baal 
worship in this district, and the Cornu-Wales the 
horn, crescent, or Astarteian worsbip in ite 
original popular sense in ancient times, 

Buryan Church, 

which was visited on the road tothe Land’s Eod, 
described in our last, is noticeable for some 
Norman work, an arch and a half arch, with 
pier, built up in the north wall of the chancel, and 
very sensibly left exposed by those who recently 
restored the church. There is also an elaborate, 
though coarse, carved rood-beam, as well as parts 


of the screen,—the whole formerly and 
gilt. There is the head of a 





ard cross 


horn, was considered by the author to have been | ®pear: 


Sunday was, of course, a day of rest; but in 
the afternoon Mr. Borlase invited the members 
of the Association to visit his museum at Castle 
Horneck, about a mile from Penzance, where 
they examined at leisure the remains which 
Mr. Borlase has disinterred from time to time on 
the hills and downs of the Land’s End district, 
and which he has described in his “ Nenia 
Cornubiw.” Among them are fragments of an 
urn found in a kistvaen within a barrow on the 
hill of Morvah. On the top of the earth in the 
kist lay a third-brass Roman coin, and several 
other late Roman coins were afterwards dis- 
covered in the kistvaen. The is thick 
and rude, thongh well baked, is ornamented 
with a chevron pattern placed between double 
lines of indentations. Mr. Borlase considered it 
to be Romano-British ; but Mr. M. H. Bloxam 
and Mr. Tom B were both inclined to 
regard it as Anglo-Saxon. If they are right 
some very difficult questions are raised. How 
did Saxon pottery get into Cornwall at such a 
period? For the special delectation of ladies of 
antiquarian tastes Mr. Borlase had laid ont a 
selection of foreign and English lace, ——— 
several specimens taken from the robes of 
ecclesiastics, and some English lace of the 
fifteenth century, which represented Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. Here, too, was a lace cap worn 
by of —_— and given by her, as a 
token of gratitude services rendered to her 
in distress, to a maternal ancestor of the Borlase 
family. Then there was a carved trousseau-chest, 
of formidable size, from Holland, dated about 
1620, and capable of holding all the clothes of a 
young lady even of the present day. Its three 
panels were “charged” with a representation of 
scenes from the story of Esther and Mordecai, 
in bold relief. Then the party were shown 6 
variety of cinerary urns and other sepulchral 
and domestic furniture, celts and flint weapons, 
mostly taken from barrows opened by the host 
in the far west of Cornwall (thongh some 
few came from Oxfordshire and elsewhere), 
blocks of tin from the Jews’ House, near 
Marazion"; roughly-modelled lamps, used by 
Cornish miners about the reign of King John ; 
stone jars, containing coins of Constantius, sup- 
posed by Mr. Borlase to belong to the third 
centary (though Mr. Bloxam, it is only fair to 
say, dissented from this opinion ); specimens of 
Roman, Samian, and Etruscan pottery, iron 
-heads, hammer-heads of stone, certainly 
anterior to the Saxon times; stone lachrymatories 
or tear-bottles, Roman lamps, scarabwi, neck- 
laces, bracelets, clasps, and other articles for the 
fastenivg of female apparel, &c. With these 
were several ecclesiastical antiquities, the most 
interesting of which, perbaps, was a small 
wooden crucifix, roughly and rudely carved, 
which is said to have belonged to the Prior of 
Lewes, in the time of the Conqueror, and 
is thought by Mr. Bloxam to be at least as 
early as the eleventh centary in date. We were 
also shown a piece of human skin, probably that 
of a sacrilegious Dane, which had been nailed, 
some eight or ten centuries ago, on a church- 
door in We say nothing of the miacel- 
laneous assortment of iron spear-heads, and of 
flint instruments of war, of the chase, and of 
agriculture, but will only add that the gem of the 
whole collection seemed, by general consent, to 
be a magnificent vase of Etruscan workmanship, 
far Jarger than any specimen in the British 
Museum, adorned with pictures of animals. 

On Monday, the 21st, there was an excursion to 


Chywoone and St, Just. 


The pre-historic remains at Chun, or Chy- 
woone, lie in the midst of some of the most 
rugged scenery of the Western i —not 
so rugged, indeed, as in the wild bleak district 
atill further to the north, but still 
attractive in its simple grandeur to the mere 
unscientific lover of nature, and doubly so, there- 
re ae ne 


outer wall was 6 ft. or 7 ft. thick, and in 

time of Dr. Borlase was in some places 1 

high. The inner ditch was over 30 ft. wide, 

the inner walla about 12 ft, thick, and 
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Borlase supposed, f:0m its appearan 
that it was originally about 75 ft. high, bat fi 
the immense quantity of atone that had 
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down on each side, he could not help thinking it 
might have been much higherthan that. There 
were two concentric walls, and there was a small 
inner wall, also concentric, and joining them 
were transverse lines of stone. These must have 
formed the huts of the occupiers of the castle. 
There were eleven or twelve huts, and in some 
cases the doorposts were standing round. On 
the north side was the old well, and in Dr. 
Borlase’s time there were stone steps going 
down to it. There was no cement in the 
masonry; some of it seems to have been faced, 
but whether it had been worked by a tool he 
would leave them to judge. The outer wall was 
connected with the inner wall by three or four 
transverse lines of walle, and they could have 
served no other purpose than ways over which 
the soldiers passed without crossing the moat. 
Mr. Borlase asked them to see in this castle a 
connexion between the earth fortifications of 
Castle-an-Dinas and other places and the Norman 
castles, for the ground-plan of this castle was pre- 
cisely similar to that of the Norman works. The ha- 
bitations of the soldiers were in the centre, with 
inner and outer wallsand ditchesand asingle gate- 
way. The area of the inner wall was 180 ft. by 
170 ft., nearly a circle. The plan of the entrance 
gateway was curious. The gateway through the 
outer wall was faced on each side, and was 6 ft. 
to 8 ft. wide, and opposite to it was the strongest 
masonry inthe inner wall. Mr. Borlase referred 
with very great regret to the sad wreck and 
havoc that had been made of the castle since 
the time of Dr. Borlase. Notwithstanding all 
that was done by the proprietor, stones were 
carried surreptitiously away for building pur- 
poses to St. Just and Penzance. He only hoped 
that this ancient fortification, which was unique 
of its kind, might be included in Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill. It would be too much to include 
all the barrows in that Bill, for they provided the 
best manure the farmers could find, but still he 
hoped Chun castle and cromlech would be 
thought worthy of being included in the Bill. 
Chun cromlech had a curious relation to the 
castle, and probably was of about the same date. 
Of old the builders of the castle so respected it 
that they did not use its stones in their buildings, 
and if of later date than belonging, as it seemed, 
to the hut village or villages, it would bring 
cromlech building down toa later date than it was 
generally supposed they were erected in. The 
cromlech was about the only perfect one in Corn. 
wall now ; in the interior was a kistvaen 7 ft. 
high. About half a mile from the castle, and 
connected with it by a paved stone road, was the 
British hat village of Bosullo,—a very good speci- 
men. In the village had been found the usual 
pottery and a mill-stone of the usual British 
type. The only thing known to have been found 
in Chun castle was a stone bowl, now in the 
Truro Institution, but it had never been very 
carefully searched. He thought it would be 
worth while to search the well and dig into some 
of the little hats. Mr. Bloxam spoke of the dry 
masonry as very much like that seen in Somerset. 
Here a paper by the Rev. W. C. Lukis 


On the Cornish Megaliths 


was read. The principal cromlechs in the 
district, the writer said, were those of Lanyon, 
Chywoone, Mulfra, and Bosporthennis. The cap- 
stone of Lanyon cromlech was an imposing slab ; 
but, compared with many of the French monu. 
ments, with those in the Channel Islands, and 
with a few British examples, these Cornish 
megaliths were insignificant structures. They 
all appeared to belong to the kistvaen class. 
The largest and finest of the cromlechs, that of 
Lanyon, was, unfortanately for purposes of 
archeological study, nearly valueless. What 
had remained of the original fine monument fel] 
to the ground in 1815, and the existing cromlech 
was constructed in its present form in 1824,—it 
was simply, therefore, a modern erection, com- 
posed of ancient materials, arranged in a new 
form. Before the collapse there were four 
upright slabs; now there were but three. 
Chywoone cromlech was said to be the most 
complete kistvaen existing in that part of 
England. It wasan instructive example, because 
it clearly exhibited the various features which 
commonly belonged to chambered barrows in 
a state of partial dilapidation, and seemed to 
demonstrate what the perfect monument was. 
It was a kistvaen, closed on the four sides. 
Remains of the covering mound, 32 ft. in 
diameter, still existed, and a circle of small 
upright stones surrounded it. Mulfra cromlech 
was @ kistvaen, sadly ruinous. Bosporthennis 
cromlech was a small kistvaen, once inclosed in 


a mound, not wholly removed. These examples 
of Cornish cromlechs supplied ample evidence in 
support of a principle of considerable scientific 
importance,—that when these and other crom- 
lechs were erected, they were invisible externally 
because a mound of earth inclosed them. It 
could never have been the intention of their 
builders to erect exposed sepulchres, unsup- 
ported externally, as some persons had imagined. 
Fifty years ago cromlechs were considered 
Druid altars. Carefal investigation undermined 
this, and suggested sepulchral attributions. By 
degrees the denuded monument was pronounced 
a kistvaen or chamber, more or less exposed to 
view by the removal of the barrow. The circles 
of Boscawen-un and Rosemoddress were both 
of moderate diameter. The primary destination 
of circles was still a vexed question. Some 
writers inclined to the sepulchral enclosure 
opinion, others to the notion that they were 
places of assembly. It was not easy to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. As they were fre- 
quently associated with graves, the presumption 
was that they were enclosures in some way 
connected with the burial of the dead. A circle 
in Brittany had been explored with remarkable 
results, the entire area being thickly strewn 
with potsherds, broken stone axes, pounding 
stones, flint scrapers, and knives, and burnt 
animal bones. They seemed to discover in the 
bones the remains of funeral feasts, and in the 
fractured vessels and broken implements tokens 
of grief that thus found expression. Single 
menhirs were at once suggestive of memorials 
to departed chiefs, and pillars in many instances 
were probably thus employed. They were com- 
monly erected in the vicinity of barrows and 
circles, but were also met with at a long distance 
from such monuments in imposing and silent 
grandeur, resting upon rocks with no soil about 
them that could cover an interment. It might 
be, as suggested, that they were symbols of a 
supreme Being, or commemorative of great 
deeds. Local traditions, which associated them 
with battles, were altogether undeserving of 
attention. The Maen-an-Tol, or holed stone, 
was a striking and mysterious object, so remark. 
able that the eyes of the beholder rested on it 
to the exclusion of other stones with which it 
was associated, and with which it seemed to 
stand connected. He had seen two sepulchres 
which probably would assist in the interpretation 
of this monument,—a chambered barrow in the 
Isle of Man, and one at Kerlescomb, in Brittany. 
These sepulchres were divided into two com. 
partments separated by stones whose contiguous 
edges had been chiselled away, so as to form an 
oval opening of sufficient dimensions for a man 
to creep from one to the other. If they sup- 
posed the enveloping mound, the capstones and 
side walls to be removed, and one stone at the 
extreme end of each compartment, together with 
the partition stones, to remain standing, they 
had a monument closely analogous to the Maen- 
an-tol. If this had actually occurred in the 
Cornish monument, it was the remains of a 
cromlech of two compartments, and the holed 
stone was the doorway between. There was a 
prostrate stone, which might have been a wall 
siab, and a bank of earth, which might be a 
portion of the barrow. The superstitious prac- 
tice of creeping through the hole would simply 
be the traditional use of the doorway handed 
down from a time when the monument was more 
complete. 

After the reading of the Rev. W. C. Lukise’s 
paper, 

Mr. Borlase said he wished that Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Lukis could have met in Boscawen-un 
circle. Then it would have been a battle-field, 
if it had not been one in the days of the ancient 
Britons. Mr. Lukis had never visited this part 
of Cornwall ; if he had, he would see there were 
two different kinds of cromlechs,—the common 
form and the cenotaph,—and would change his 
views. 

The castle having been inspected, a short walk 
across the down brought the party to the “ quoit,” 
which had a table covering stone 12} ft. long, 
11 ft. wide, and 36 ft. in circumference ; side 
supporters about 8 ft. long, and with the end 
stones formed a kistvaen. A low barrow sur. 
rounded the cromlech, from which it rose about 
4ft. By this time Mr. Hobley, of Penzance, was 
ready with a capital luncheon, laid under a tent 
close by the ruined gateway of the castle; this 
was enjoyed by all; and then they moved off to 


St. Just.—Miracle Plays, 
Here, standing on the remains of the amphi- 





theatre—plain-an-guare—the Rey. Lach-Szyrma 





read an interesting paper on St. Just. He 

he said, inclined to think that there Proscthe-ng 
parishes in England where there was a greater 
variety of historical curiosities and reminiscences 
of a peculiar kind than in this parish. Here was 
a complete museum, so to speak, of curiosities of 
every type, and the historical associations about 
them were curious enough. This was seen a 
generation ago, when the parish of St. Just was 
one of the first to receive the dignity of having 
a book written about it—Mr. Buller’s history. 
Among the points of interest were the curious 
group of Keltic antiquities around Carn Kenidyick, 
the so-called Phoenician mines of Botallack. 
Chapel Carn Bray, with its many memories, Cape 
Cornwall, the “ Antivaestiam” of the Classics, 
Pendeen Van and House, &c. Asto the name of 
the parish he was inclined to think there was a 
mystery about it, though commonly believed to 
be derived from St. Justus, St. Augustine’s com. 
panion and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dying 617; but he was inclined to think that a 
Keltic St. Just, whose history was quite lost in 
a cloud of legend of possibly heathen origin, 
was the real patron. In the taxation of 1292 
the church was mentioned as Eccles: Sti Juste 
8l. The high altar was dedicated by Bishop 
Grandisson, in his celebrated visit of July, 1336, 
when within a week he consecrated four parish 
churches—Madron, St. Just, Paul, and Ludgvan. 
The present is probably a new church. The 
tomb of Silus, or Sileuis, was possibly one of the 
oldest tombs in English parish churches. But 
the most interesting thing in St. Just was the 
remains of its plain.an-guare, the plain of the 
play, where the Cornish miracle plays used to be 
performed. Probably the amphitheatre was a 
reminiscence of Roman occupation. One of the 
most interesting relics of Cornish Medisval 
literature, as the only one not on a scriptural 
bat on a local topic, was the long drama of St. 
Meriasek, recently discovered among the Hengwrt 
MSS. in Wales. Its scenes were probably enacted 
within the amphitheatre in which the Association 
was then standing. There is not much known 
of the way in which these plays were performed ; 
the stage was probably in the open air. There 
could hardly have been much scenery, but there 
were numerous stage directions representing 
tents, mounts, houses, &c. At the beginning of 
the play of the Creation there was a direction 
that hell should gape when it was spoken of, by 
which it would seem that the infernal regions 
were represented by the mouth of a monster. 
There were also directions as to clouds, &e., 
which would indicate a far more advanced state 
of theatrical art than was prevalent in later 
times when labels were stuck up to tell the 
spectators what they were tobelieve. The plain- 
an-guare was an oval in one case 120 ft. long, 
with several tiers of turf benches. Here, as at 
Ammergan, the background of hills and rocks, 
with the sea as well, might have been made of 
service in giving grandenr and effect to the grand 
stories represented. The plot of St. Meriasek 
was very complex; in fact, a combination of 
three distinct plots, the legendary life of St. 
Meriasek ; the legend of the conversion of Con- 
stantine the Great, very different from the 
records of authentic history; and tke legend of 
the mother and her son from the Miraculo de 
Beato Meadico. These three plots were 
strangely commingled, but not without art. 
Quoting Borlase, who, writing in 1762, de- 
scribed the amphitheatre as an exact circle 
136 ft. in diameter, the bank inside 7 ft. high, 
and outside 10 ft., the seats consisting of six 
steps of 14 in. wide, with the rampart at the top 
some feet wide. Mr. Lach-Szyrma regretted 
that more care had not been taken to preserve 
so interesting a memorial. 

The party then repaired to the church, where 
the Rev. H. 8. Fagan, vicar, pointed out the 
most interesting objects. Built in the wall of 
the north aisle was a shaft of a cross with inter- 
laced work, which is generally regarded 23 
Saxon. Mr. Bloxam said it might date from 
the eleventh century— perhaps earlier — not 
later. In the chancel was an inscribed Romano- 
British stone of from the sixth to the ninth 
century. On it were the words.“ Seluo ic iacit,” 
with “ ini” over the “ Sel,” and a sort of pastoral 
cross which might be an emblem of a bishop or 
& monogram of Christ. The arcades of the 
nave between both aisles were of a freestone not 
found in Cornwall. It was not Caen, and was 
probably brought from Somerset by sea. They 
showed fine specimens of Decorated work, of 
about 1400, every one of the capitals being of a 
different pattern ; the bases were of granite cut 
to match, The east windows of both aisles were 
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of a good Flamboyant style—probably French 
or Flemish. The side windows of the aisles 
were Perpendicular. It was observable that 
although it is known the church was dedicated 
in 1336, the style was later, which seemed to 
suggest that considerable alterations were sub- 
sequently made, 

Chapel Eany cave dwellings were afterwards 
visited. Their plan, the cyclopean character of 
the work, and their adaptability as a place of 
hiding, were at once apprehended. Mr. Borlase 
expiained that above these curious subterranean 
structures was a British village. Not far off was 
the usual castle—Caer Bran, which meant the 
Royal orraven castle. All that remains of the 
castle are a few mounds of earth. Down in the 
valley was a very good kistvaen, covered by its 
barrow, surrounded by stones which keep back 
the earth and is perfect. Urns had been found 
in other barrows, and a small gold torque. Not 
far off was the ancient chapel of Carn Brea, and 
on “ the hill of lights” a circular enclosure con- 
sisting of three small rings not concentric, but 
touching. The chapelry of St. Eany, which gave 
the name to the place, could only now show 
pieces of worked stones and arches. A well was 
close by. 

Mr. Borlase’s explanations at Chapel Euny 
showed the manner in which this sabterranean 
dwelling was formed. A trench about half the 
required depth had been sunk in the natural 
soil. Within this the building had been com- 
pleted to its fall height, and earth then heaped 
over the whole. When Mr. Borlase conducted 
his investigation he found that the long chamber 
had been (purposely, it appeared) filled with 
earth, and among the objects found therein were 
a fragment of Samian ware, an iron crook and 
spear-head, a spindle-whorl, whetetones, mal- 
lers; red and black pottery, some glazed, all 
wheel-made, and apparently parts of culinary 
vessels; and a considerable quantity of rich 
fased tin. From these discoveries it was evident 
that the place was occupied in Romano.British 
times ; while the tin indicated that the occapiers 
were smelters, and possibly that the cave itself 
was used for smelting. There are the remains 
of ancient and extensive stream.works in the 
valley below, and local tradition pointed out the 
place as one where the ancients had smelted 
their tin. 

Mr, Borlase’s description of a perfect barrow 
excited the archzwologists to such an extent that, 
at the risk of being late back, it was resolved to 
visit it, and on the way home the party would 
fain make a further stoppage at Sancreed to 
inspect a cross in the churchyard, and the remains 
of the old rood screen preserved in the vestry. 
The carving of the latter was very elaborate, 
and there were traces of colouring. The cross 
was in fine preservation—the best that the 
Association had seen. The head had the Cuth- 
bert-cross character, and beneath the crucifix 
the design of a lily growing out of a vase. It 
was pronounced to be an undoubted Saxon cross 
of the eleventh century, and we will raise no 
objection just now. 

At the evening meeting Mr. T. Morgan, F.8.A., 
read @ paper on 


The Fleets of the Ancients in Cornish Waters. 


We can quote only the commencement of it :— 
The name of Anti-Ostisam, given by Ptolemy to 
the Land’s End, indicated its lying over against 
the Ostieii, a people of that name located in 
Brittany. The intercourse between the two 
coasts was frequent before the time of Diodorus, 
who reckoned the distance as four days’ sail. 
They need not adopt the statement of Diodorus, 
that nothing was known of the island before the 
days of Cains Cwsar. Diodorus added that 
neither Hercules nor Bacchus (the personifica- 
tion of the first colonisers) had been heard of in 
Britain before that event. In Ptolemy’s brief 
account of the land of the Damnonii, the first 
place mentioned was the promontory of Hercules, 
or Hartland Point. The two gods, Hercules and 
Mercury, had many attributes in common, but 
the former was the great favourite in this 
country of navigators. The ancients considered 
Britain as a triangle with irregular sides, Corn. 
wall forming one corner or angle of the base and 
Kent the other. There were visible remains of 
the occupation of Cornwall by the Romans, 
which dated, perhaps, from as early a period as 
the fifth campaign of Agricola. Tacitus seemed 
to denote the presence of the Roman fleet around 
the coast. Probably the second legion was at a 
later period quartered on the south-west coast, 
and the estuary of the Tamar would be made 
use of by the Roman fleet, The Romano-British 





cemetery, described by Mr. Spence Bate in the 
“‘ Archwologia,” was evidence of Roman infla. 
ence in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. There 
were many evidences of Roman occupation in 
Cornwall in camps, roads, inscriptions, coins, 
and other works. Modern criticism and the 
block of tin found in Falmouth harbour had 
identified sufficiently St. Michael’s Mount with 
the Ictis of Diodorus and the Mictis of Timwas, 
quoted by Pliny.* Julius Casar was pradent 
enough not to select the western corner of 
Britain for his invasion; for its ports were filled 
with seamen who had checked and well nigh 
defeated him in that naval engagement on the 
coast of Brittany, of which he has left such a 
graphic account. It was also four days’ sail 
between Brittany and Cornwall, and the stormy 
seas were ill-suited for the Greek and Roman 
war-galleys of that ‘time. C. J. Casar’s mis. 
fortune on the coast of Kent on his first in- 
vasion must have turned the attention of the 
Romans to the improvement of their system of 
ship-building. Agricola, in his fifth campaign, 
sailed round the coast, conquered nations before 
unknown, and garrisoned that part of West 
Britain which looked over against Ireland. 
Cornwall had a fair claim to be the country 
alluded to, 
Dr. Phené followed with somes notes on 


The Dragon of Cornwall: The British Dragon. 

This paper opened by showing that the subject 
would yield very little result from a superficial 
examination, as the folk-lore and traditions of 
Cornwall were not nearly so prolific in the 
matter of the Dragon as those of Brittany. The 
author considered this as indicative rather of an 
original locality of the Dragon influence (what- 
ever might have been the primary meaning of 
that influence), and that the multiplicity of 
dragons in Brittany showed rather an imported 
tradition which each place was desirous to 
appropriate to itself; while Pendragon was 
supreme in Cornwall. He considered that North 
Britain had a still stronger claim to the early 
traditions, but that all had their source by being 
introduced into Britain from the East through 
an ancient immigrating people. He would not, 
however, occupy their time with traditions but 
facts. Camden, referring to the Dragon device 
of England, had treated the matter somewhat 
slightingly ; bat information that was not within 
Camden’s reach was now open to inguiry. It 
had been obtained by great labour and research, 
which was liberally compensated by the State, 
and was of undoubted authenticity and value. 
Although the facts thus procured were, in the 
aathor’s opinion, perfectly conclusive, as to the 
device of the great Keltic section in Britain being 
a dragon, it was not directly traceable to Corn. 
wall, but, as it was quite impossible to separate 
Cornwall from the parts of Britain occupied in 
the earliest times by the Keltic people, it was 
clear that the device would have been the same, 
and indeed it was emphatically claimed for Corn- 
wall in the title of Pen-dragon. Authentic 
devices of a purely dragonistic character were 
traced back to nearly a thousand years, and even 
then appeared as the representatives of a still 
ancient national emblem. Internecine strife 
and opposition had led to the destruction of 
these devices to so great an extent that the 
evidence in some cases depended on a single 
example as a link in the chain; rare as they 
were, such links had happily been obtained. It 
appeared that the Roman Draconarius was not 
ased till after a full acquaintance with Britain ; 
and it was pointed out as being not improbable 
that such device of the Romans had been adopted 
in Britain. It was curious that the white horse 
and the dragon seemed to blend in the south, 
in the vicinity of Cornwall, They were evidently 
importations from the East, being the two great 
sacred objects referred to in the Indian poems. 
Hence the dragon of the Christian Arthur be- 
came the white dragon, which is described by 
Drayton, in his Polyolbion, as fighting with, and 
tearing or conquering, the red dragon, evidently 
the still-retained emblem of Paganism. The 
sword which enforced the new religion became 
identified with the cross ; the new religion iteelf, 
like the early Indian legends, having reached 
this country from an Oriental source, and 
been adopted by the more enlightened leaders 
in the West and North. Hence the Latin 
missionaries who christianised England fourd, 
on their penetrating to the Keltic and other 
ancient tribes, that Christianity had already 


* It should be remembered, however, that a good fight 
has been made for the Isle of Wight, We incline to 
St. Michsel’s Mount, 








been established among them for a long 
period. The devices referred to could not, 
from the circumstances, be considered heraldic. 
They were the way by which these people 
chose to be represented, and the emblems 
had, no doubt, portrayed deities. The Keltic 
dragon sank into disuse under the iofluence of 
heraldry, though revived again by a rare and 
special seal of Queen Elizabeth, in the author’s 
possession, showing the vitality of the Welsh, 
and consequently of the Cornish, Dragon. From 
such early national, and probably deified, devices 
had no doubt originated the heraldry of chivalry 
and of modern times. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Planché 
expressed himself as being interested in this 
paper, from the large amount of valuable evidence 
on a subject of great interest ; and the suggestive 
parts gave him a field upon which he should set 
vigorously to work. 

St. Michael’s Mount. 


On Tuesday, 22nd, the main point of the day 
was a visit to St. Michael’s Mount, and places of 
interest in the locality. Marazion reached, the 
party dismounted, as the tide was rapidly reced- 
ing, thus enabling the visitors to pass over to the 
Mount on foot. When on the sands, and whilst, 
for the comfort of the ladies, it was desired 
that the tide might go ont still further before 
they went across, the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma 
read a description of the Mount from Leland’s 
Itinerary. The crossing was then effected, and 
at the entrance to the Mount the company were 
met by Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., M.P., who was 
accompanied by Captain the Hon. Charles Eliot. 
Mr. Borlase lead the way up the winding paths 
until that portion of the Mount where the guard- 
house used to stand was rsached, and here the 
company were welcomed by Sir John. 

Mr. Borlase remarked that the Mount was 
eighteen acres in extent, and that the total height 
from the sands to the top of the tower was 
238 ft. Geologically speaking, it was a granite 
“tor” or “outcrop,” whose hardy material had 
resisted the denudation which for ages had been 
stripping the sides of the softer rock which once 
rested on them. By some authors it was not 
withoat great reason identified with the “ Ictis ” 
mentioned by Diodorus the Sicilian, who 
described the ixhabitants “who dwelt near the 
promontory of Belerium,” i.c., the Land’s End, 
carrying their tin in carts over the isthmus, dry 
only at low water, to sell it to the merchants. In 
thesixteenth century there were at the base several 
fishermen’s cottages, but in 1700 it was so far 
deserted that only one cot inhabited by a 
widow, remained. In 1726 Sir John St. Aubyn, 
the third baronet of that name, constracted a 
new pier, and the present little town was the 
result of the trade whichensued. The first rest- 
ing-place in the ascent was the Giant’s Well, 
reminding them that they were indeed in the 
land of legend and romance. Passing upwards, 
the first gate in the castle, long dismantled, 
was reached, and on the right was a small plat. 
form with a stone sentry-box of the Edwardian 
period. Right above was the castle, entered 
throagh a massive doorway with a sham port- 
cullis within. The castle was originally a priory 
of Benedictine monks, endowed by King Edward 
the Confessor, in 1044. The chapel and the 
dining-hall, or Chevy-chase roam, were the prin- 
cipal apartments in the building. A few steps 
on the south side of the chancel led down into a 
singular little apartment, with a window blocked 
up; and a skeleton having been found there, 
proved its use as a vault. 

Sir John St. Aubyn expressed his belief 
that the skeleton was that of Sir John Arundel, 
Sheriff of Cornwall, who was described as a fine 
4 the skeleton was that of a man 7 ft. 

igh. 

Mr. Borlase observed that a rood screen, with 
@ painting of the Passion, had been lost. He con. 
cluded by quoting the words of Dr. Borlase, 
written in a letter describing the Mount: “The 
lower parts for instance are dedicated to trade 
and merchandise, the sides to the service of the 
pep and country, and the summit to the worship 

The Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma afterwards read 
@ paper on the military history of the Mount, 
dealing with its five captures and recaptures. 
The paper included a very interesting account 
of the rising, consequent on the execution of Mr. 
Kitter, of 8t. Keverne, for murdering the King’s 
Commissioner for destroying images. The mining 
districts were in a ferment; the people were 
jealous of the acts of the Government, and ite 
interference with their religious opinions. Many 
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The miners and fishermen, looking for a lesder, 
st length found one—a Cornish gentleman of old 
family, wealth, and infiuence, and no bad soldier, 
Sir Humphrey Arundell, Governor of St. Michael's 
Mount. At a sign from him Cornwall burst into 
insurrection. Arundel] left the Mount, which by 
a rapid stroke was taken by the magistrates and 
country gentry who were threatened with 
violence. Arundell, determining to regain the 
Moent, sent a division to effect that purpose. | 
When the tide went down the lower part was) 
starmed with little troable, 

The party was then conducted through the 
castle by Sir John, the visit being made interest- 
ing by his descriptions, and the critical observa- 
tions of Mr. Borlase, Mr. Loftus Brock (who 
worked bard throughout the Congress), and Mr. 
Bioxam. The crucifixion chapel, with the tower at 
tbe crossing and the rose windows both at the 
east and west ends, was very interesting. The 
date of the building is early fifteenth century, 
most probably after the time when the alien 
monastery was suppressed and given to Zion 
monastery pear London. There was no trace of 
the Saxon charch at all visible, but the early date 


rough acts were done in the name of religion. | Ma 
, unigae. 


Maen-skryfa. The Maen-an-tol is in Cornwall 
The name simply signifies “ holed 
stone”; and the monument consists of three 
stones set in dren damage nei oie. 
large hole wrought through it. custom 

remains of drawing children through the bole 
to cure them of pains in the back. Like every- 
thing else in the district, and, indeed, like pre- 
historic remains very generally, this has been set 
down to the Druids. Bat the balance of pro- 
babilities is strongly in favour of the theory of 
Mr. Lukis, that the remains are those of a 
chambered barrow, and that the Maen-an-tol 
proper was the door stone between the two com- 
partments. The same view was advanced some 
years since in a paper by Mr. Dunkin, published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall. Within half a mile of the “ Maen-an- 
tol” is the “ Maen-skryfa,” as its name implies, 
& written or inscribed stone. The inscription is 
“ Rislobran-Cunoval Fil,” so that it originally 
marked the grave of Rislobran, the son of 
Cunoval. Who Rislobran was is not certainly 
known, but the language of the inecription shows 
that be lived in the Romano-British period. The 
author of one of the papers at the Congress 





of the foundation was addaced by the of 
several so-called Saron crosses, the best of which | 
was on the south side, outaide the building and | 
directly facing the sea. It is a very remark. | 
able one, baving the Greek cross in the head | 
with a rode representation of the crucifixion | 
under, and below a Latin cross. It was very | 
possible the old roof of the chapel existed under | 
the present plaster. The refectory still existed 
in the shspe of the present dining-hall. A/ 
little of the original arch was visible and part; 
of the open roof (middle of fifteenth centary), | 


denonnced with vigour the ignorance of those 
who spell Maen as given above, instead of més. 
However, the local savans are satisfied that the 
former usage is, at least, the more nearly correct. 
Carew’s word is Main, or Marne; and we have 
the same word in Mayon. 

Lanyon cromiech, next visited, forms a re- 
markably pictaresque object, the elevation of its 
site rendering the monument visible afar. It 
consisted, previous to its fall in 1815, of a large 
cap stone, or “ quoit,” on three slim pillars of 
unhewn granite, the top stone being placed suffi- 


The first was Robert, half-brother 
of William the Conqueror, who, at the conquest, 
had the greatest share of the spoil. In Cornwall) 
alone he possessed 246 manors, and 75 in Devon. 
In all he had 797 manors with two castles in 
Cornwall, one at Danhevet, the other at 


instractive. 


Trematon. He joined the pestilent prelate, Odo, 
in a conspiracy against William Rafus, but was 
pardoned. He was succeeded by his only son 
William, sometime previously to the year 1097, 
the date of his uncle Odo’s death at Palermo, for 
in that year he claimed the earldom of Kent ag 
heir to Odo, in addition to those of Mortain and 
Cornwall. Making what taken literally was g 
childish threat, Henry I. not only refused him 
the earldom of Kent, but called upon him to 
prove his right to what he already possessed. 
The earl indignantly departed for Normandy, 
and there broke out in open rebellion. He 

seized all his estates, and deprived him of the 
earldom of Cornwall, which he conferred on 
Stephen, who was subsequently King of England. 
The earl was brought a prisoner to 
England, and died a monk at Be % 
thongh the date of his death was as uncertain 
as his father’s. Reginald de Dunstanvilie, 
natural son of Henry I., was the fourth earl. 
We cannot, however, follow Somerset through 
the list. Snffice it to say in conclasion that in 
1227 Henry Il. appointed his brother Richard 
King of the Romans—sn important personage, 
not only in English bat in European history, who. 
died in 1272. Richard was the first Earl of 
Cornwall of whose armorial bearings they had 
undoubted authority, though whether the border 
bezantine represented Cornwall or Poictou was 
& point on which the acthor had not been able to 
satisfy himself. The romance of history con. 





but the building had been very much modernised | ciently high from the ground to allow of a man tained few pages occupied by records of a moro 


in the seventeenth century. 


on horseback sitting beneath. It was set up 


| brilliant career than that of Richard, King of 


A: length Sir John assembled his guests in the | aguin in 1824; but the supports were then sunk the Romans—the greatest of all the great men 


dinirg or Chevy-chase room, and whilst refection 
wes partaken of, Sir John gave particulars about 


so deeply in the ground that it is now not half 


ite former height, only 5 ft. It was explored in 


who had worn the coronet of the earldom. Of 


| his son and successor, Edmund, nothing grand 


the room called Chevy Chase, from the frieze the last century by digging, the owner of the was recorded bat the funeral, and then Piers 
arcand the room representing hunting scenes, | property being indaced thereto by a dream, and Gaveston, for a few years, the greater portion 
some of which are very carious. The elaborate directly under the quoit a simple grave was passed in merited exile, disgraced the title. 
oaken roof, the usual refectory recess, and the | discovered cut in the natural soil. Here, then, Edward III. bestowed the earldom on his 
collection of metal work, were spoken of. Sir the interment was by inhumation, and not by brother, John of Eltham, and on his death in 
John, responding to the thanks tendered to him | cremation ; and, as Mr. Borlase observes in his 1334, erected it into a dachy, and gave it to 


on behalf of the Association, said the regret | 
that so little really of the Mount had been seen, | 
was lightened by the hope that it would be an 
inducement for them to visit it again. The party | 
now recrossed the causeway, and were soon in- 
their carriages, with the horses’ heads turned to | 
Chysawster, where the celebrated hut-village of 
that place was examined under the cuidance of 
Mr. Borlase, by whom a portion of it had 
been excavated, the rest being left purposely in 
statu quo ante. Arriving at Chysawster Farm. 
the visitors made their way between huge granite 
boulders, and over st least two stone walls, to 
the site of those carious habitations of a date | 
almost prebistoric. They occupy the entire hill. 
side, and, inclading the whole of the more | 
seattered ones, they cover as much as fifty or 
sixty acres of ground perhaps. On these wide 
and open moors, however, the distances and 
sizes of objects are very apt to deceive one. | 
“That portion of the hut-town which still | 
remains,” writes Mr. Borlase, “consisted, as far | 
as can be made ont at present, of eight or ten 
hat-clusters, placed in close proximity to each | 
otber, with a view to greater secarity.” Each 
and all of these show ezactly the same arrange- 
ment in the ground plan, as in all the inner 
chambers, originally covered over with large 
stones in the shape of a beehive, open into a 
central court, which may or may not have been 
epen to the light of day. In many of these 
chambers, which are circular, oblong, and curved, 
varying in length from about 7 ft. to 16 ft., pot. 
tery, tin, charred remains of wood and bones, 
&c, have been found, together with fragments 
of utensils, which would seem to argue that the 
huts were used not merely as storehouses, bat 
as subterraneous dwellings. They are about 
6 ft. or 7 ft. in depth, and are constructed of 
large loose stones, without cement or mortar, 
Mr. Borlase said that other underground dwel. 
lings, precisely the same in plan, bat composed 
of far smaller stones, have been found in Wales. 
To the classical scholar, these subterranean 
dwellings are no matter of surprise; for, s i 
of the Britons of his own time, Virgil ine 
his Georgics :— 
* Tpsi in defossis specubus secura sub altd 
Otia agunt terra : congestaque robora, totasque 
Advolvere focis ulmos, ignique dedere.” 


Two of the most interesting antiquities in the 


“Nenia.” in Cornwall well authenticated in- 


| stances of inhumation are very rare. At Lower 


Lanyon there are the remains of another crom- 
lech, which was discovered in removing the 
incumbent barrow. Near the Lanyon cromlech 
proper is a long barrow. On being opened this 
was found to contain a ring of stones set on their 
edges, as in a barrow 100 yards or so distant, 


| which was removed a few years since. The long 


barrow had been opened previously, and nothing 
remarkable was found. 
mentioned were the remains of a burnt inter- 
ment. 

The last objects of interest inspected were 
Maron Holy Well and Charch. 

Toaching the term “ quoit” applied locally to 
the cap-stone of cromlechs, we may perhaps find 
in it the derivation of the name applied toa well. 
known monument of the kind in Kent, Kit’s 
Coty (quoity) House. 

“Maorray” gives a fall and interesting 
account of all this neighbourhood and its 


| antiquities ; and we may here say to such of 


our readers as may to visit Cornwall, 
that they will find the little red book devoted to 
this county and to Devon a valuable companion 
in their j i 

The evening meeting brought the Congress to 
a close. It was protracted to avery late hour, 
and Lord Mount Edgeumbe came down from 
Plymouth to preside over it. The members of 
the Association and their visitors were nearly all 
present, and St. John’s Hall was filled, and 
papers were read by the Rev. Mr. Lach Szyrma, 
on “ The Spanish Descent upon the Cornish Coast 
at Newlyn,” and by Mr. T. Cragce on “King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table.” 
The author of the latter paper avowed a firm 
belief in King Arthur as a real historic personage, 
coupled with severe criticisms on the Poet 
Lanreate for having surrounded him with a sort 
of haze, instead of making his character and 
those of his Court and contemporaries stand ont 
in his poetry as do the lifelike portraits of 
Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott. The paper 
caused some discussion, but Mr. Cragoe obtained 
no backers. 

Mr. Planché (Somerset Herald) then read a 


paper on 


The Earls of Cornwail, 


In the barrow last. | 


_ his son, Edward, the Black Prince. 

Then followed Mr. S. Tucker (Rouge Croix) 
with a paper equally interesting locally, an 
account of 


The Dukes of Cornwall. 


He said :—The lands constituting the earldom of 
| Cornwall had but recently reverted to the king 
| (Edward IIL) by the death of his brother, John 
of Eltham, when, by charter dated the 17th of 
March, 1337, the various lordships, castles, &c., 
|in the county, and various lands, &c., in others, 
were erected into a duchy and conferred upon 
Edward of Woodstock, better known as Edward 
the Black Prince, the first born child of Edward III. 
and Philippa of Haimaalt. The prince was then 
seven years old, but had previously (1333) been 
created Earl of Chester, and invested with the 
land attendant on that honour. The limitation 
of the dukedom of Cornwall was an irregular and 
remarkable one, containing as it did “a shifting 
clanse ”; and although it cannot be doubted that 
the intention of the king was to perpetuate 4 
title and endowment for the heirs-apparent of 
the English crown, it was so worded as to prove 
inepplicable in several instances to those who 
subsequently stood in that position, necessitating 
in some cases special re-creations, and in others 
the adoption of different readings of the clause 
to that which it strictly conveys, which, trans- 
lated, is simply this: that the duchy was con- 
ferred on the Black Prince and his heirs who 
should be the eldest sons of kings of England. 
The Black Prince predeceased his father, but the 
datedom of Cornwall did not ipso facto descend to 
his son who, although his heir, was not the eldest 
son of a king of England. The Black Prince 
was born at Woodstock on the 15th of June, 
1329-30. In 1337 he became the first duke 
created in England, and op no one throughout 
the entire roll of British worthies could 

highest degree of nobility have been established 
and conferred more iately than on this 
distinguished man. He was the second Prince 
of Wales, but was not created to that dignity till 
1313, when he was invested with a coronet, & 
gold ring, and a silver rod. As Dake of Corn- 
wall he was invested with a sword. It is said 
that Edward IIL. designed the honour of the 
French expedition for his son, who, then only in 
his sixteenth year, must have early evinced 











district were then visited,—the Maen-an-tol and 


which, as usual, he male as entertaining as 


qualities of an unusual character to have justified 
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such forebodings even in a parent. The king 
knighted him on his landing, and placed him as 
the leader of the vanguard at Cressy on the 26th 
of August, 1346. Here, indeed, he fully won his 
epurs. The cognisance of the Feathers, said to 
have been taken from the casque of John of 
Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, by the victorious 
prince, and the motto or mottoes “Icn Dien” 
and “Hovumour” were, by his direction, placed 
on his tomb, where they still remain, at Canter- 
bury. We have, however, no certain, or even 
ordinarily satisfactory origin for them, and it 
must not be ignored that they are found on seals 
of various members of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, who were not Princes of Wales. The 
Black Prince won the victory at Poictiers in 1356, 
and died at the Palace of Westminster on Trinity 
Sunday, thé 8th of Jane, 1376. Richard of 
Bordeaux, the second but eldest surviving son 
of the Black Prince, was ten years old at his 
father’s death. He did not inherit the dukedom 
of Cornwall, the special limitation barring him, 
but his grandfather, bycharterdated at Havering, 
on the 20th of November, 1376, created him 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Ear! of 
Glo’ster. 

Mr. Tucker then commented on all the other 
holders of the title, concluding thus :—The 
eighteenth duke was George Augustus, son of 
King George I., who was born at Hanover, 30th 
of October, 1683, had livery of the dachy in 1714, 
and held it until his succession to the throne, 
11th of June, 1727, when his son, Frederick Lewis, 
afterwards Prince of Wales, became Duke of 
Cornwall. He was then not of age, having been 
born at Hanover 20th of January, 1707. The 
duke died at Leicester House in 1751, and was 
buried at Westminster. He died in his father’s 
lifetime, leaving a son—heir-apparent to his 
grandfather and the throne. Here was another 
break as to the dukedom of Cornwall, and the 
lawyers were again at work, not only as to this 
succession, but to those of the dukedom of 
Rothsay, earldom of Carrick, &c. It was con- 
sidered that all those dignities had reverted to 
the Crown. An Act of Parliament was drafted 
to meet the difficulty, but nothing was done in 
it, and the young prince was deprived of bis 
duchy for the few years between his father’s 
death and that of his grandfather, when he 
became George III. Though not amongst the 
Dukes of Cornwall he was Viscount of Laun- 
ceston, which title he inherited from his father. 
George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
was twentieth Dake of Cornwall. He was born 
at St. James’s 12th of August, 1762, but did not 
take possession of the revenues of the duchy 
until he attained his majority in 1783. He was 
for fifty-eight years Duke of Cornwall, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne as George IV. 29th of 
January, 1820. His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was thus not the six- 
teenth, as made in the latest printed history, or 
the seventeenth, as by a statement issued by the 
duchy, but the twenty-first Duke of Cornwall, 
and Premier Duke of England. No future roll 
of the Dokes of Cornwall will be written in 
which a distinguished place and notice will not 
be of necessity and trath assigned to him. 

Lord Mount Edgeumbe, at the close of the 
papers, addressed the meeting, and recapitulated 
the work of the Association as it stood in the 
printed programme, and as it had been accom- 
plished. He congratulated the Association on 
the week of fine weather which had attended 
their steps, and hoped that Cornwall had not 
been deficient in the hospitality for which it had 
so long been proverbial. He trasted, also, that 
the visit of the Association to the far West had 
not been other than mutually beneficial, opening 
op new scenes and new subjects of inquiry to 
the members of that learned body, and fostering 
in the Cornubians a spirit which would tend 
first to induce a right estimate of the value of 
their local antiquities and relics, and afterwards 
a determination to them. He fully 
believed that the visits paid by the Association 
to the churches of Central and Western Cornwall 
would be found useful by the clergy, on whose 
ecclesiastical antiquities it had helped them to 
place their true value, and on the other hand he 
thought he might say that the members of the 
Association would not go back to London with- 
out having gained some addition to their stock 
of knowledge from what they had seen in that 
region of cromlechs and monoliths and hut- 
villages. 

We fully believe this to be the case, and 
that the Cornwall Congress may be regarded as 
one of the most successful held by the Agso- 


ciation. It is but bare justice to add that the. 





untiring energy avd undeviating good hamour 
of the excursion-secretary, Mr. G. R. Wright, 
materially contributed to bring about tnis 


agreeable result. 








THE ROOFS AND VAULTS 
OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
HOLIDAY IN HAMPSHIRE.* 


We left the Architectural Association at 
Hursley, on Tuesday the 15th ult, at Keble’s 
church, and house, and grave, and ready to 
remember his words,— 

** Light be the hand of ruin laid 
Upon the home I love : 
With lulling spell let soft decay 
Steal on, and spare the giant sway, 
The crash of tower and grove : "— 
and then to proceed to Winchester. Once back 
again, the Cathedral seems to claim precedency 
of other chroniclings. There are, for instance, 
some words to be said anent 

The Sawon Cathedral.—If the church of 
Walkelin, commenced by him anew from the 
foundations, and consecrated in 1093, was wholly 
completed before the Saxon church was pulled 
down,—the earlier church must, of course, have 
stood outside and to the eastward of the walls 
of the building which superseded it. The 
easternmost of these walls was that of the apse 
of the lady chapel, reaching about as far as the 
arch entering the present lady chapel. The 
Cathedral was lengthened to the eastward to its 
existing shape in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century by an extension of the lady chapel. 
Up to that time no doubt the end had been in 
line with the east walls of what are now 
known as the chapels of the Guardian Angels 
(east end of the north aisle), and of Bishop 
Langton (east end of the south aisle). The 
sixteenth-century work has a crypt over its 
whole area,—intermediate colamns supporting 
the church floor. In the west portions of the 
north and south walis of thie latest crypt are 
masses of rough walling,—which have not been 
the subjects of conjecture ti!l Mr. Colson, the 
Cathedral architect, recently saggeeted that they 
might very possibly be part of the Saxon church. 
He suggested that the inner faces might be part of 
the circle of a western apse, such as was the lady 
chapel, which held the bishop’s throne in the 
Saxon cathedral at Canterbury in 950. Whether 
crypt or foundation,—whether sole remaining 
relics of a not inconsiderable monument of 
the tenth centary, or outliers of a larger 
system still waiting to be exposed,—whether 
curiosity can be set at rest or satisfied fully,— 
must be determined by the pickaxe. These 
short segments must be followed up as far as 
the masses of masonry to the westward will 
permit. The true diameter of the circle must 
be found. Thereafter, undestroyed walls might 
be fished for in good hope in that pleasant patch 
of greensward outside the east wall of the lady 
chapel. 

Something may also be written about 

The Timber Roofs ;—with much timeliness 
just now,—when there are scaffulds inside and 
outside the south transept, and piles of new 
wood on the ground, and the sound of workmen, 
and many of the bare timbers of the roof of the 
nave of this Norman transept standing well in 
view. This isthe roof which has often farnished 
an excuse for telling of Walkelin’s edifying 
methods, of William’s opinions thereof, and of 
the Hanepinges (now Hempage) wood,—which 
one finds to-day as Hampnage in Ordnance mape, 
a mile to the west of the Alresford-road, at 
about four miles east of Winchester. The day- 
light is now well inside once again ; but does not 
enable the roof to tell a clear tale about its date 
and history. It certainly was a powerfal con- 
sumer of timber. If gotten with greedy haste, 
and kept long in store, it was used at last with 
very cheerful liberality. The great ties are in 
single lengths. In the clear between the walls 
the span is 36 ft. 6 in., bearing of tie at each 
end 3 ft., scantling 18 in. deep by 12 in. broad. 
The rafters are, on the average, 10 in. deep by 
11 in. broad,—1 ft. 6 in. to 1 ft. 9 in. apart. The 
collars about half-way up the rafters vary from 
10 in. by 10 in. to 9 in. by 8 in. Braces from 
the rafters to these run about the same scant- 
ling, and the upper collars also,—all morticed, 
tenoned, and pinned together. Old sole pieces 
10 in. by 10 in.; inner plates 12 in. by 9 in.; 


plate in centre of wall 9 in. by 9 in.; thickness | ;, 


of wall6 ft. 3in. The pitch of the roof is a little 
over 45 degrees, and fits exactly the pitch of the 
old weathering io the south wall of the tower. 


* Bee page 804, ante. 








The ties are placed properly on the tops of the 
Norman columpns which run up from the floor of 
the transept. These are arguments which pro- 
bably do not leave much doubt that the earliest 
roof is, at avy rate, not badly represented to-day. 
About 1820 both the transepts were treated to 
boarded ceilings—both alike. These ceilings 
were constructed by placing intermediate 
bearers between the great ties and above their 
level ;—ceiling joists were run longitudinally into 
these new bearers notched over the old ties. 
Boarding was fixed below—much of it of scanty 
thickness ; and the great ties were cased com- 
pletely ut bottoms aod sides. Moulded ribs to 
form panels and geometrical figures in red, on 
ground of blue, and filled with yellow, complete 
a well-intentioned and not offeusive decorative 
effort. 

The failares in this roof led lately to serious 
talk about superseding it entirely. The north- 
ernmost of the free ties—(there are five in 
all, three free and two at the walls) bas rotted 
at its bearing, till it bas three thin walls sar- 
rounding a cavity at least 5 ft. deep. The plates 
being the only longitadinal ties, the whole length 
of the roof has beeled over, collapsed at the 
ridge. The southern pair of rafters have in- 
clined about 2 ft. 6 in. from the vertical towards 
the tower, and the other pairs have done the 
same,—of course in gradually diminishing 
degrees. The backs of the rafters are hollow, 
5 in., 6 in., 7 in., &c. Under such discipline 
most of the joints have sprang out of their old 
form. When at a previous date the rafters were 
packed, and couples and jury rafters put in the 
south cavity, perhaps some irreverent workman 
thought that material had in other times outdone 
skill. When he was making reflections, a little 
bit of change was made in the tower. Very old 
lead work remains (built in probably) under the 
bed of the raking string, which originally pro- 
jected to assist the flashing that hung down 
from its lower edge. A line, seemingly a guide- 
line for an earlier finish, remains at 6 in. below 
this raking bed. Packing on the roof raised 
the abutting line. The projecting weathering 
was chiselled off; all the surrounding stone- 
work has the axe marks of the Norman 
masons. Then the more modern flashing 
was tucked into the joint at the top of the 
course, and will no doubt again be dressed 
down to cover the torn up of the roof lead. 
As, notwithstanding all its defects, it has 
been decided to retain the old roof,—the 
decayed tie will be replaced, rafters spliced 
and sandwiched, collars bolted to rafters with 
wrought-iron bolts, braces bolted to collars. 
Ridge piece will be put, also 1 ft. by 10 in. oak 
plates at the rafter-feet, and between ridge 
and plates braces, starting from the 
tower side, and inclined southwards. These 
plates at the rafter-feet will be tied together 
with 1} in. wrought-iron ties, about 8 ft. apart. 
Rafters will be notched on the braces, and 1} in. 
boarding prepare for lead covering on something 
like true planes. 

The special character of this transept roof 
will jastify this pretty fall description of its 
nature and defects, and even a sketch of its 
future condition,—not unlike a demoralised 
Specification. The other roofs will also repay 
examination. They afford, in common with the 
roof that is in hand,—examples,—mainly of 
what to avoid. 

The roof of the north transept is wholly 
unmoulded, and not very smoothly finished ; 
bat is a characteristic framework of ties, collars, 
and shaped braces, which might, no doubt, be 
seen from below when the time comes for 
removing the modern ceiling. 

In the nave roof is to be collected plenty of 
evidence as to the treatment of the Norman 
structure, which is so special a feature of this 
nave. Many of the columns on which the Norman 
beams rested remain intact; and others are no 
doubt standing in the thickened walle. Some of 
the Norman beams (i.¢., some timber beams) 
have been sawn off flush with the wall faces, and 
the ends left exposed. The present roof has its 
yet unexplained mysteries. The tie-beams are 
not placed over the Norman columns. The five 
divisions of the roof at the west end have been 
completely reconstructed at some time,—after a 
fire (date not recorded),—when the next roof 
couples to the eastward were left charred 
along their edges. The rest of the roof 

not of Norman date,—the pitch does not 
fit in with the preparation in the tower; the 
apex rises above the string under the tower 
i cills. It is a remarkable example of 
misuse of handsome timbers. Tie-beams, 
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rough acts were done in the name of religion. 
The miners and fishermen, looking for a leader, 
at length found one—a Cornish gentleman of old 
tamily, wealth, and infinence, and no bad soldier, 
Sir Humphrey Arundell, Governor of St. Michael’s 
Mount. At a sign from him Cornwall burst into 
insurrection. Arundel] left the Mount, which by 
a rapid stroke was taken by the magistrates and 
country gentry who were threatened with 
violence. Arundell, determining to regain the 
Mount, sent a division to effect that purpose. 
When the tide went down the lower part was 
stormed with little trouble, 

The party was then conducted through the 
castle by Sir John, the visit being made interest- 
ing by his descriptions, and the critical observa- 
tions of Mr. Borlase, Mr. Loftus Brock (who 
worked hard thronghout the Congress), and Mr. 
Bloxam. The crucifixion chapel, with the tower at 
the crossing and the rose windows both at the 
east and west ends, was very interesting. The 
date of the building is early fifteenth century, 
most probably after the time when the alien 
monastery was suppressed and given to Zion 
monastery near London. There was no trace of 
the Saxon church at all visible, but the early date 
of the foundation was adduced by the presence of 
several so-called Saxon crosses, the best of which 
was on the south side, outside the building and 
directly facing the sea. It is a very remark- 
able one, having the Greek cross in the head 
with a rude representation of the crucifixion 
under, and below a Latin cross. It was very 
possible the old roof of the chapel existed under 
the present plaster. The refectory still existed 
in the shape of the present dining-hall. A 
little of the original arch was visible and part 
of the open roof (middle of fifteenth centary), 
but the building had been very much modernised 
in the seventeenth century. 

At length Sir John assembled his guests in the 
dinirg or Chevy-chase room, and whilst refection 
was partaken of, Sir John gave particulars about 
the room called Chevy Chase, from the frieze 
around the room representing hunting scenes, 
some of which are very curious. The elaborate 
oaken roof, the usual refectory recess, and the 
collection of metal work, were spoken of. Sir 
John, responding to the thanks tendered to him 
on behalf of the Association, said the regret 
that so little really of the Mount had been seen, 
was lightened by the hope that it would be an 
inducement for them to visit it again. The party 
now recrossed the causeway, and were soon in 
their carriages, with the horses’ heads turned to 
Chysawster, where the celebrated hut-village of 
that place was examined under the guidance of 
Mr. Borlase, by whom a portion of it had 
been excavated, the rest being left purposely in 
statu quo ante. Arriving at Chysawsier Farm, 
the visitors made their way between huge granite 
boulders, and over at least two stone walls, to 
the site of those curious habitations of a date 
almost prehistoric. They occupy the entire hill- 
side, and, including the whole of the more 
seattered ones, they cover as much as fifty or 
sixty acres. of ground perhaps. On these wide 
and open moors, however, the distances and 
sizes of objects are very apt to deceive one. 
“That portion of the hut-town which still 
remains,” writes Mr. Borlase, “ consisted, as far 
as can be made out at present, of eight or ten 
hat-clusters, placed in close proximity to each 
otber, with a view to greater security.” Each 
and all of these show exactly the same arrange- 
ment in the ground plan, as in all the inner 
chambers, originally covered over with large 
stones in the shape of a beehive, open into a 
central court, which may or may not have been 
open to the light of day. In many of these 
chambers, which are circular, oblong, and curved, 
varying in length from about 7 ft. to 16 ft., pot- 
tery, tin, charred remains of wood and bones, 
&c, have been found, together with fragments 
of utensils, which would seem to argue that the 

huts were used not merely as storehouses, but 
ag subterraneous dwellings. They are abont 
6 ft. or 7 ft. in depth, and are constructed of 
large loose stones, without cement or mortar. 
Mr. Borlase said that other underground dwel. 
lings, precisely the same in plan, but composed 
of far smaller stones, have been fonnd in Wales. 
To the classical scholar, these subterranean 
dwellings are no matter of surprise; for, speaking 
of the Britons of his own time, Virgil writes in 
his Georgics :— 
** Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 


Otia aguat terri: congestaque robora, totas 
Advolvere focis ulmos, iguinne dedere.” st 


_Two of the most interesting antiquities in the 
district were then visited,—the Maen-an-tol and 


Maen-skryfa. The Maen-an-tol is in Cornwall 
unigve. The name simply signifies “ holed 
stone”; and the monument consists of three 
stones set in a row, the middle ena having . 
] hole wrought through it. e custom sti 
ton nt of drawing children through the hole 
to cure them of pains in the back. Like every- 
thing else in the district, and, indeed, like pre- 
historic remains very generally, this has been set 
down to the Druids. Bat the balance of pro- 
babilities is strongly in favour of the theory of 
Mr. Lukis, that the remains are those of a 
chambered barrow, and that the Maen-an-tol 
proper was the door stone between the two com- 
partments. The same view was advanced some 
years since in a paper by Mr. Dunkin, published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall. Within half a mile of the “‘ Maen-an- 
tol” is the “‘ Maen-skryfa,” as its name implies, 
a written or inscribed stone. The inscription is 
“ Rialobran-Cunoval Fil,” so that it originally 
marked the grave of Rialobran, the son of 
Cunoval. Who Rialobran was is not certainly 
known, but the language of the inscription shows 
that he lived in the Romano-British period. The 
author of one of the papers at the Congress 
denounced with vigour the ignorance of those 
who spell Maen as given above, instead of mén. 
However, the local savans are satisfied that the 
former usage is, at least, the more nearly correct. 
Carew’s word is Main, or Mayne; and we have 
the same word in Mayon. 

Lanyon cromlech, next visited, forms 4 re- 
markably picturesque object, the elevation of its 
site rendering the monument visible afar. It 





consisted, previous to its fall in 1815, of a large 
cap stone, or “ quoit,” on three slim pillars of 
unhewn granite, the top stone being placed suffi- 
ciently high from the ground to allow of a man 
on horseback sitting beneath. It was set up 
again in 1824; but the supports were then sunk 
so deeply in the ground that it is now not half 
its former height, only 5 ft. It was explored in 
the last century by digging, the owner of the 
property being indaced thereto by a dream, and 
directly under the quoit a simple grave was 
discovered cut in the natural soil. Here, then, 
the interment was by inhumation, and not by 
cremation ; and, as Mr. Borlase observes in his 
“Neenia,” in Cornwall well authenticated in- 
stances of inhumation are very rare. At Lower 
Lanyon there are the remains of another crom. 
lech, which was discovered in removing the 
incumbent barrow. Near the Lanyon cromlech 
proper is a long barrow. On being opened this 
was found to contain a ring of stones set on their 
edges, as in a barrow 100 yards or so distant, 
which was removed a few years since. The long 
barrow had been opened previously, and nothing 
remarkable was found. In the barrow last- 
mentioned were the remains of a burnt inter- 
ment. 

The last objects of interest inspected were 
Madron Holy Well and Charch. 

Touching the term “ quoit”’ applied locally to 

the cap-stone of cromlechs, we may perhaps find 
in it the derivation of the name applied toa well- 
known monument of the kind in Kent, Kit’s 
Coty (quoity) House. 
‘‘Morray” gives a full and interesting 
account of all this neighbourhood and its 
antiquities; and we may here say to such of 
our readers as may p to visit Cornwall, 
that they will find the little red book devoted to 
this county and to Devon a valuable companion 
in their journeyings. 

The evening meeting brought the Congress to 

a close. It was protracted to avery late hour, 
and Lord Mount Edgoumbe came down from 
Plymouth to preside over it. The members of 
the Association and their visitors were nearly all 
present, and St. John’s Hall was filled, and 
papers were read by the Rev. Mr. Lach Szyrma, 
on “The Spanish Descent upon the Cornish Coast 
at Newlyn,” and by Mr. T. Cragce on “King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table.” 
The author of the latter paper avowed a firm 
belief in King Arthur as a real historic personage, 
coupled with severe criticisms on the Poet 
Laureate for having surrounded him with a sort 
of haze, instead of making his character and 
those of his Court and contemporaries stand ont 
in his poetry as do the lifelike portraits of 
Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott. The paper 
caused some discussion, but Mr. Cragoe obtained 
no backers. 

Mr. Planché (Somerset Herald) then read a 
paper on 

The Earls of Cornwall, 


instractive. The first was Robert, half-brother 
of William the Conqueror, who, at the conquest, 
had the greatest share of the spoil. In Cornwall] 


alone he 246 manors, and 75 in Devon, 
In all he had 797 manors with two castles in 
Cornwall, one at Dunhevet, the other at 
Trematon. He joined the pestilent prelate, Odo, 
in @ conspiracy against William Rufus, but wag 
pardoned. He was succeeded by his only son 
William, sometime previously to the year 1097, 
the date of his uncle Odo’s death at Palermo, for 
in that year he claimed the earldom of Kent ag 
heir to Odo, in addition to those of Mortain and 
Cornwall. Making what taken literally was a 
childish threat, Henry I. not only refused him 
the earldom of Kent, bat called upon him to 
prove his right to what he already possessed. 
The earl indignantly departed for Normandy, 
and there broke out in open rebellion. Henry 
seized all his estates, and deprived him of the 
earldom of Cornwall, which he conferred on 
Stephen, who was subsequently King of England. 
The deposed earl was brought a prisoner to 
England, and died a monk at Bermondsey, 
thongh the date of his death was as uncertain 
as his father’s. Reginald de Dunstanville, 
natural son of Henry I., was the fourth earl. 
We cannot, however, follow Somerset through 
the list. Suffice it to say in conclusion that in 
1227 Henry II. appointed his brother Richard 
King of the Romans—an important personage, 
not only in English bat in European history, who. 
died in 1272. Richard was the first Earl of 
Cornwall of whose armorial bearings they had 
undoubted authority, though whether the border 
bezantine represented Cornwall or Poictou was 
a point on which the author had not been able to 
satisfy himself. The romance of history con. 
tained few pages occupied by records of a more 
brilliant career than that of Richard, King of 
the Romans—the greatest of all the great men 
who had worn the coronet of the earldom. Of 
his son and successor, Edmund, nothing grand 
was recorded but the funeral, and then Piers 
Gaveston, for a few years, the greater portion 
passed in merited exile, disgraced the title. 
Edward III. bestowed the earldom on his 
brother, John of Eltham, and on his death in 
1334, erected it into a duchy, and gave it to 
his son, Edward, the Black Prince. 

Then followed Mr. S. Tucker (Rouge Croix) 
with a paper equally interesting locally, an 
account of 

The Dukes of Cornwall. 


He said :—The lands constituting the earldom of 
Cornwall had but recently reverted to the king 
(Edward III.) by the death of his brother, John 
of Eltham, when, by charter dated the 17th of 
March, 1337, the various lordships, castles, &c., 
in the county, and various lands, &c., in others, 
were erected into a duchy and conferred upon 
Edward of Woodstock, better known as Edward 
the Black Prince, the first born child of Edward III. 
and Philippa of Hainault. The prince was then 
seven years old, but had previously (1333) been 
created Earl of Chester, and invested with the 
land attendant on that honour. The limitation 
of the dukedom of Cornwall was an irregular and 
remarkable one, containing as it did “a shifting 
clause”; and although it cannot be doubted that 
the intention of the king was to perpetuate a 
title and endowment for the heirs-apparent of 
the English crown, it was so worded as to prove 
inapplicable in several instances to those who 
subsequently stood in that position, necessitating 
in some cases special re-creations, and in others 
the adoption of different readings of the clause 
to that which it strictly conveys, which, trans- 
lated, is simply this: that the duchy was con- 
ferred on the Black Prince and his heirs who 
shoald be the eldest sons of kings of England. 
The Black Prince his father, but the 
dukedom of Cornwall did not ipso facto descend to 
his son who, although his heir, was not the eldest 
son of a king of England. The Black Prince 
was born at Woodstock on the 15th of June, 
1329-30. In 1337 he became the first duke 
created in England, and op no one throughout 
the entire roll of British worthies could the 
highest degree of nobility have been established 
and conferred more appropriately than on this 
distinguished man. He was the second Prince 
of Wales, but was not created to that dignity till 
1343, when he was invested with a coronet, & 
gold ring, and a silver rod. As Duke of Corn- 
wall he was invested with a sword. It is said 
that Edward III. designed the honour of the 
French expedition for his son, who, then only in 








which, as usual, he mate as entertaining as 


his sixteenth year, must have early evinced 
qualities of an unusual character to have justified 
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such forebodings even in a parent. The king 
knighted him on his landing, and placed him as 
the leader of the vanguard at Cressy on the 26th 
of August, 1346. Here, indeed, he fully won his 
spurs. The cognisance of the Feathers, said to 
have been taken from the casque of John of 
Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, by tbe victorious 
prince, and the motto or mottoes “Icn Dien” 
and “Houmour” were, by his direction, placed 
on his tomb, where they still remain, at Canter- 
bury. We have, however, no certain, or even 
ordinarily satisfactory origin for them, and it 
must not be ignored that they are found on seals 
of various members of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, who were not Princes of Wales. The 
Black Prince won the victory at Poictiers in 1356, 
and died at the Palace of Westminster on Trinity 
Sunday, thé 8th of June, 1376. Richard of 
Bordeaux, the second but eldest surviving son 
of the Black Prince, was ten years old at his 
father’s death. He did not inherit the dukedom 
of Cornwall, the special limitation barring him, 
bat his grandfather, bycharterdated at Havering, 
on the 20th of November, 1376, created him 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of 
Glo’ster. 

Mr. Tucker then commented on all the other 
holders of the title, concluding thus :—The 
eighteenth duke was George Augustus, son of 
King George I., who was born at Hanover, 30th 
of October, 1683, had livery of the duchy in 1714, 
and held it until his succession to the throne, 
11th of June, 1727, when his son, Frederick Lewis, 
afterwards Prince of Wales, became Dake of 
Cornwall. He was then not of age, having been 
born at Hanover 20th of January, 1707. The 
duke died at Leicester House in 1751], and was 
buried at Westminster. He died in his futher’s 
lifetime, leaving a son—heir-apparent to his 
grandfather and the throne. Here was another 
break as to the dukedom of Cornwall, and the 
lawyers were again at work, not only as to this 
succession, but to those of the dukedom of 
Rothsay, earldom of Carrick, &c. It was con- 
sidered that all those dignities had reverted to 
the Crown. An Act of Parliament was drafted 
to meet the difficulty, but nothing was done in 
it, and the young prince was deprived of bis 
duchy for the few years between his father’s 
death and that of hie grandfather, when he 
became George III. Though not amongst the 
Dakes of Cornwall he was Viscount of Laun- 
ceston, which title he inherited from his father. 
George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
was twentieth Dake of Cornwall. He was born 
at St. James’s 12th of August, 1762, but did not 
take possession of the revenues of the duchy 
until he attained his majority in 1783. He was 
for fifty-eight years Duke of Cornwall, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne as George IV. 29th of 
January, 1820. His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was thus not the six- 
teenth, as made in the latest printed history, or 
the seventeenth, as by a statement issued by the 
dachy, but the twenty-first Duke of Cornwall, 
and Premier Dake of Eogland. No fature roll 
of the Dokes of Cornwall will be written in 
which a distinguished place and notice will not 
be of necessity and trath assigned to him. 

Lord Mount Edgcumbe, at the close of the 
papers, addressed the meeting, and recapitulated 
the work of the Association as it stood in the 
printed programme, and as it had been accom- 
plished. He congratulated the Association on 
the week of fine weather which had attended 
their steps, and hoped that Cornwall had not 
been deficient in the hospitality for which it had 
so long been proverbial. He trusted, also, that 
the visit of the Association to the far West had 
not been other than mutually beneficial, opening 
op new scenes and new subjects of inquiry to 
the members of that learned body, and fostering 
in the Cornubians a spirit which would tend 
first to induce a right estimate of the value of 
their local antiquities and relics, and afterwards 
& determination to preserve them. He fully 
believed that the visits paid by the Association 
to the churches of Central and Western Cornwall 
would be found usefal by the clergy, on whose 
ecclesiastical antiquities it had helped them to 
place their true value, and on the other hand he 
thought he might say that the members of the 
Association would not go back to London with- 
out having gained some addition to their stock 
of knowledge from what they had seen in that 


region of cromlechs and monoliths and hut- 
villages. 

We fully believe this to be the case, and 
that the Cornwall Congress may be regarded as 
one of the most successful held by the Asso- 
ciation. It is but bare justice to add that the. 





untiring energy avd undeviating good humour 
of the excursion-secretary, Mr. G. R. Wright, 
materially contributed to bring about tnis 
agreeable result. 








THE ROOFS AND VAULTS 
OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
HOLIDAY IN HAMPSHIRE.* 


We left the Architectural Association at 
Hursley, on Tuesday the 15th ult, at Keble’s 
chureb, and house, and grave, and ready to 
remember his words,— 

‘* Light be the hand of ruin laid 
Upon the home I love: 
Witn lulling spell let soft decay 
Steal on, and spare the giant sway, 
The crash of tower and grove : "— 
and then to proceed to Winchester. Once back 
again, the Cathedral seems to claim precedency 
of other chroniclings. There are, for instance, 
some words to be said anent 

The Savon Cathedral.—If the church of 
Walkelin, commenced by him anew from the 
foundations, and consecrated in 1093, was wholly 
completed before the Saxon church was pulled 
down,—the earlier church must, of course, have 
stood outside and to the eastward of the walls 
of the building which superseded it. The 
easternmost of these walls was that of the apse 
of the lady chapel, reaching about as far as the 
arch entering the present lady chapel. The 
Cathedral was lengthened to the eastward to its 
existing shape in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century by an extension of the lady chapel. 
Up to that time no doubt the end had been in 
line with the east walls of what are now 
known as the chapels of the Guardian Angels 
(east end of the north aisle), and of Bishop 
Langton (east end of the south aisle). The 
sixteenth-century work has a crypt over its 
whole area,—intermediate colamns supporting 
the church floor. In the west portions of the 
north and south walis of thie latest crypt are 
masses of rough walling,—which have not been 
the subjects of conjecture till Mr. Colson, the 
Cathedral architect, recently suggeeted that they 
might very possibly be part of the Saxon church. 
He suggested that the inner faces might be part of 
the circle of a western apse, such as was the lady 
chapel, which held the bishop’s throne in the 
Saxon cathedral at Canterbury in 950. Whether 
crypt or foundation,—whether sole remaining 
relics of a not inconsiderable monument of 
the tenth centary, or outliers of a larger 
system still waiting to be exposed,—whether 
curiosity can be set at rest or satisfied fully,— 
must be determined by the pickaxe. These 
short segments must be followed up as far as 
the masses of masonry to the westward will 
permit. The true diameter of the circle must 
be found. Thereafter, undestroyed walls might 
be fished for in good hope in that pleasant patch 
of greensward outside the east wall of the lady 
chapel. 

Something may also be written about 

The Timber Roofs ;—with much timeliness 
just now,—when there are scaffulds inside and 
outside the south transept, and piles of new 
wood on the ground, and the sound of workmen, 
and many of the bare timbers of the roof of the 
nave of this Norman transept standing well in 
view. This isthe roof which has often furnished 
an excuse for telling of Walkelin’s edifying 
methods, of William’s opinions thereof, and of 
the Hanepinges (now Hempage) wood,—which 
one finds to-day as Hampnage in Ordnance mape, 
a mile to the west of the Alresford-road, at 
about four miles east of Winchester. The day. 
light is now well inside once again ; but does not 
enable the roof to tell a clear tale about its date 
and history. It certainly was a powerful con- 
sumer of timber. If gotten with greedy haste, 
and kept long in store, it was used at last with 
very cheerful liberality. The great ties are in 
single lengths. In the clear between the walls 
the span is 36 ft. 6 in., bearing of tie at each 
end 3 ft., scantling 18 in, deep by 12 in. broad. 
The rafters are, on the average, 10 in. deep by 
11 in. broad,—1 ft. 6 in. to 1 ft. 9 in. apart. The 
collars about half-way up the rafters vary from 
10 in. by 10 in. to 9 in. by 8 in. Braces from 
the rafters to these run about the same scant- 
ling, and the upper collars also,—all morticed, 
tenoned, and pinned together. Old sole pieces 
10 in, by 10 in.; inner plates 12 in. by 9 in.; 
plate in centre of wall 9 in. by 9 in.; thickness 
of wall6 ft. 3in. The pitch of the roof is a little 
over 45 degrees, and fits exactly the pitch of the 
old weathéring in the south wall of the tower. 


* See page 904, ante. 








The ties are placed properly on the tops of the 
Norman columns which run up from the floor of 
the transept. These are arguments which pro- 
bably do not leave much doubt that the earliest 
roof is, at any rate, not badly represented to-day. 
About 1820 both the transepts were treated to 
boarded ceilings—both alike. These ceilings 
were constructed by placing intermediate 
bearers between the great ties and above their 
level ;—ceiling joists were run longitudinally into 
these new bearers notched over the old ties. 
Boarding was fixed below—much of it of scanty 
thickness ; and the great ties were cased com- 
pletely ut bottoms aod sides. Moulded ribs to 
form panels and geometrical figures in red, on 
ground of blue, and filled with yellow, complete 
a well-intentioned and not offeasive decorative 
effort. 

The failares in this roof led lately to serious 
talk about superseding it entirely. The north- 
ernmost of the free ties—(there are five in 
all, three free and two at the walls) bas rotted 
at its bearing, till it has three thin walle sur- 
rounding a cavity at least 5 ft. deep. The plates 
being the only longitadinal ties, the whole length 
of the roof has heeled over, collapsed at the 
ridge. The southern pair of rafters have in- 
clined about 2 ft. 6 in. from the vertical towards 
the tower, and the other pairs have done the 
same,—of course in gradually diminishing 
degrees. The backs of the rafters are hollow, 
5 in., 6 in., 7 in., &c. Under such discipline 
most of the joints have sprang out of their old 
form. When at a previous date the rafters were 
packed, and couples and jury rafters put in the 
south cavity, perhaps some irreverent workman 
thought that material had in other times outdone 
skill. When he was making reflections, a little 
bit of change was made in the tower. Very old 
lead work remains (built in probably) under the 
bed of the raking string, which originally pro- 
jected to assist the flashing that hung down 
from its lower edge. A line, seemingly a guide- 
line for an earlier finish, remains at 6 in. below 
this raking bed. Packing on the roof raised 
the abutting line. The projecting weathering 
was chiselled off; all the surrounding stone- 
work has the axe marks of the Norman 
masons. Then the more modern flashing 
was tucked into the joint at the top of the 
course, and will no doubt again be dressed 
down to cover the turn up of the roof lead. 
As, notwithstanding all its defects, it has 
been decided to retain the old roof,—the 
decayed tie will be replaced, rafters spliced 
and sandwiched, collars bolted to rafters with 
wrought-iron bolts, braces bolted to collars. 
Ridge piece will be put, also 1 ft. by 10 in. oak 
plates at the rafter-feet, and between ridge 
and plates great braces, starting from the 
tower side, and inclined southwards. These 
plates at the rafter-feet will be tied together 
with 1} in. wrought-iron ties, about 8 ft. apart. 
Rafters will be notched on the braces, and 1} in. 
boarding prepare for lead covering on something 
like true planes. 

The special character of this transept roof 
will jastify this pretty full description of ite 
nature and defects, and even a sketch of its 
future condition,—not unlike a demoralised 
Specification. The other roofs will also repay 
examination. They afford, in common with the 
roof that is in hand,—examples,—mainly of 
what to avoid. 

The roof of the north transept is wholly 
unmoulded, and not very smoothly finished ; 
but is a characteristic framework of ties, collare, 
and shaped braces, which might, no doubt, be 
seen from below when the time comes for 
removing the modern ceiling. 

In the nave roof is to be collected plenty of 
evidence as to the treatment of the Norman 
stracture, which is so special a feature of this 
nave. Many of the columns on which the Norman 
beams rested remain intact; and others are no 
doubt standing in the thickened walls. Some of 
the Norman beams (i.¢., some timber beams) 
have been sawn off flush with the wall faces, and 
the ends left exposed. The present roof has its 
yet unexplained mysteries. The tie-beams are 
not placed over the Norman columns. The five 
divisions of the roof at the west end have been 
completely reconstructed at some time,—after a 
fire (date not recorded),—when the next roof 
couples to the eastward were left charred 
along their edges. The rest of the roof 
is not of Norman date,—the pitch does not 
fit in with the preparation in the tower; the 
apex rises above the string under the tower 
window cills. It is a remarkable example of 
the misuse of handsome timbers. Tie-beams, 
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1 ft. 9in. by 10 in., do not deserve the marvellous 
tearfing which at the present time has deprived 
shem of the power of carrying themselves, and 
forced them to rest in the middie on the stone 
vaulting. This might be perilous. It is any- 
thing but soothing to the imagination. The 
vault at some date (unknown) must have been 
carefully repaired. Iron straps were put on the 
back of the filling-in, and the bosses tied to them 
with iron bolts :—a work not to be done without a 
scaffold below, one would think. Theseare probably 
some of the bosses of the filling-in ribs,—which 
have no very onerous duties to perform. As usual 
with underworked men as well as bosses, the 
wish to slip away from all burdens soon developed 
itself. The irons do not appear on the ridges. 
. The rafters of the nave roof are 9} in. deep by 
10 in. wide,—on an average 2 ft. apart. There 
was, therefore, a good provision of solidity. 
Yet the rafters are cat short at the feet at 
the inner face of the wall, a newer plate put and 
stratted up, and the lower lengths made out 
with independent rafters. One is led toimagine 
& time of impending ruin when the weather 
attacked freely the whole of the lower portion 
of the roof. Evil influences of some sach kind 
must have had a period of virulent domination. 
The action on the walls of all these imperfect 
and crippled framings must be severe, and the 
extent to which distortion shall be carried a 
mere question of time. It has been proposed to 
put, as soon as possible, entirely new girders 
from wall to wall, midway between the present 
ties, or where the solidest bearing piers can be 
got. Then the roof could be brought into shape. 
Longitudical trussed bearers could be contrived, 
the present ties secured to them, and the whole 
cratehed up. For a complete perambulation of 
the insides of the main roofs Bishop Fox’s 
Presbytery must be visited. The vault thereof 
bas built oak ribs, the filling-in of boards. It is 
a self-supporting structure in theory, though in 
practice stranpg up in an instancé or two to the 
roof-truases. Decay has set in here also,—the 
timbers going to powder. The rocf-tie is placed 
high, to allow the rise of the vault to the centre, 
and boldly bracketed,—treated altogether with 
ingenuity. Bat the way in which the wide roof 
of the presbytery is drawn inwards, to fit the 
narrowed eastern gable, beyond the cants which 
make this end half a (very irregular) hexagon, 
is not a triumph of shapely contrivance. Some 
modern cburches where similar eccentricities 
are indulged in might be regarded by critics 
with less oblique regards after good experience 
of Bishop Fox’s architect. 

The Lantern. — From Bishop Fox’s wooden 
vaulting to the (very curious in its way) 
specimen of 1634 wooden fan-vaulting, im- 
mediately over the great arches supporting 
the tower, is @ natural transition. Not that 
any one wishes to linger long over it. Most 
of us have eyes which would fain pierce 
throogh and rest in the space above. Designed 
to be seen from the charch’s floor,—but cut off 
80 completely, and delivered over to bells, dast, 
and beliringers, and reached by awkward stairs,— 
it is possible that a frequenter of the cathedral 
may exist who has not taken pains to realise the 
effect of the open lantern. The side of the upper 
stage internally is 36 ft. The height from the 
floor of the church to the timbers of the top flat 
is over 130 ft.; the four sides are alike on 
all the stages. The upper stage has twelve 
great windows 8 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. Below these 
comes a gallery with wall passages; then a piece 
of wall space; then triple arcades (over 20 ft. 
high) ; then a piece of wall and the four great 
arches are reached. The whole is boldly de- 
signed in the vigorous style promised by the 
external windows of the tower, enriched with 
chevrons, billets, cushion-caps, and the like. 
Such was the inside of the lantern to which, 
from the twelfth (probably) to the seventeenth 
century, eyes were lifted up at the great crossing. 
The windows poured a great body of light into 
the choir. Perhaps on the score of mere lighting 
a mag aR — r- & necessity now than 
then; even Bishop Fox’s great 
windows and the lantern together aa 
over-windowed this space when glass, such as 

that which remains, attempered the light with 
its storied panes. Bat the windows need not be 
kept in white glass for ever, one would hope. 
Still, these are propositions for which time does 
not appear to be ripe. When the subject was 
discussed a few years ago, the bell difficulty came 
into prominence ; and it was proposed to erect a 
great bell tower in some such position as at 
Chichester,—north of the west bay of the nave, 


door of the aisle. Can it be that the Cathedral 
had no bells from the time of Bishop Edingdon’s 
meddling with the west end and taking down 
the upper parts of the Norman towers, down to 
the reign of Charles I., when the lantern was 
ready to receive them,—say near upon 300 years ? 
Or can it be that the Norman towers were never 
more than foundations of towers, and the bells 
entirely wanting? The earliest of the belis are 
three of 1734. 

Stone.—Complete notes on the natare, and a 

history of the materials and masonry of a firat- 
class cathedral, would often fill a note-book 
that would fill a pocket such as no well-educated 
coat-artist dare permit. Walkelin, the Norman 
Bishop of Winchester (1070-97) used the grey— 
coarse, shelly—Quarr Abbey (Isle of Wight) 
limestone. William of Wykeham (1366-1404), 
and Edingdon, his predecessor (1345-66), used it 
also; but by preference Beere stone for moulded 
and carved work. They found this easier to 
work, and fitter for the delicate parts of their 
architecture. It is supposed that no fresh Quarr 
stone was brought here after Wykeham’s time, 
although Prior Silkstede (1498-1524) filled in 
the west windows of the Se _— 
tracery in Quarr. The great seems 0 
Tisbury. Beere stone was used by Bishop Fox 
(1500.28). When the west front was restored, 
about 1860, Caen stone was used. It matches 
well in texture and not badly in colour with the 
Beere stone—a lot of which had decayed into 
shapelessness. It remains to be seen whether 
Beere stone, now being used in London, will 
behave differently there. At Winchester it is of 
pleasant colour. Bat in the north of 
nave, and of the save south aisle, it has a 
peculiar look of melting sugar. The Caen stone 
mentioned above has already begun heartily to 
decay. Under parts, especially of strings, have 
become shapeless; bits of little pinnacles of 
niches are missing ; large jamb and plinth-stones 
are subjects for the dry dragged brush of the 
colourist. Doulting stone is now being used in 
all external works at the Cathedral. A new set 
of pinnacles on the north aisle of nave buttresses 
are in hand. At present, of course, there is no 
happy blending with the old work, but it may 
weather into not unpleasant slight contrasts. 
Among drawbacks are vents in large blocks, call- 
ing for patching in carving and mouldings. It 
must be kept in hand in moderate quantities. 
Any long exposure after getting increases the 
work upon it fearfully. 
Bat even the ranging over near upon two 
acres of floor area and full 800 years of time 
must not tempt us now into another column. 
Let us note, however, that _the Excursion came 
to a close very happily, with due thanks to clergy 
and other helpers, and, of course, to the secre- 
taries. Of good wishes for many such a meet- 
ing in such pleasant quarters as the cozy “Royal” 
at Winchester there were also good store. 








GARDENING IN THE MIDST OF HOUSE 
BUILDING. 
GARDENING, says Lord Chancellor Bacon, “ is 
the purest of human pleasures.” A better 
aphorism there cannot be. There can be no 
doubt that it is so, as many doubtless can testify 
who by chance and opportunity have at all taken 
to it. And if the act of cultivating a garden be 
a delight, then most surely is the pleasure to be 
derived from the sight of one, if but now and 
then, a no Jess gratification. But what is a gar- 
den? We confine ourselves just now to town 
and city gardens, and more particularly to Lon. 
don gardens, for there are multitudes of gardens 
even in the smoke of London town, though we 
may see but so little of them. Maps of London 
do not throw much light on London gardens : 
they indicate the squares and parks, but do not 
show where the small plots of grass, gravelled 
paths, and plots of flowers, are to be met with, 
even when they face the public road and border 
the pavement, still less when those are to be 
found at the backs of so many London dwellings, 
and on which sometimes a great deal of money 
is yearly spent. But yet are London gardens 
worth a mar mark and a glance, and we may, 
perhaps, wonder that a good deal more is not 
done with them in a vast variety of ways; and 
the closer the subject is looked into the greater 
the wonder will appear. We here confine our 
remarks to the gardens in London, and as sur- 
rounded by bricks and mortar, and do not touch 
on the sorrounding ring of market gardens and 
green fields ; for even London, huge as it ie, has 
its limits, and you come to the green fields and 
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We need but touch on the “ parks” which 
have, fortunately for Londoners, been set aside 
and preserved from the powerful hands of the 
house-builder. A coloured map of London 
would show but very little of green shading were 
it not for these, and large spaces north and 
south show nothing but ever-increasing masses 
of dall brick houses and waste plots for more 
and more of them,—gardens and squares cer- 
tainly not forming items in the minds of those 
who lay out these extensions of great jLondon 
city. A walk through, and up and down, one or 
more of these new, and long, and quite straight 
streets of evenly-built little rows of smal! houses 
is about as dismal a one as can well be imagined; 
bald “ utility” can no farther go. Yet at the 
backs of even these small “ useful” houses there 
are, as often as not, little plots of ground called 
gardens, in all stages of desolation and weedy 
waste, and with, as often as not, the ground 
trodden down into hard lumps, and all vestige of 
grass and plants, or even weeds of any kind, 
utterly gone: market gardens, be it noted, 
formerly occupying the ground on which these 
houses stand. Thus we have yet in brick-and- 
mortar London three, at least, distinct kinds of 
garden ground, to wit, the parks,—and there 
ought to be yes more of them,—the “ squares,” 
and the plots of garden ground scattered about 
by accident here and everywhere, though for the 
most part hidden away behind the houses to 
which they severally belong. To these we may 
perhaps add, for it is difficult to duly classify 
them, such plote of grass and tree-covered 
as the grounds of Chelsea Hospital, the Artillery 
ground, and one or two others. So that London 
has ite green spots. 

It is in the older and less-improved parts of 
London that these little garden-plots are most 
to be found and best seen; indeed, it may be 
said generally that our grandfathers seem to 
have thought a little bit of a garden, even in 
front or in the rear of even the smallest house, a 
necessity, and a thing of course. In out-of-the- 
way localities, now thrust into the background, 
you may go down little narrow courts, with 
really pleasant bits of green-covered spots,— 
small enough, certainly, but a pleasant relief 
when contrasted with the long, dull, length of a 
street of to-day’s build, consisting of houses of 
the same kind, aud intended for the like sort of 
tenants. We could catalogue many such not yet 
improved out of existence; but few would care 
to look fur them in such out-of-the-way spots. 

We may, however, remind the reader that in 
the New-road, as it used to be called, the Mary- 
lebone-road that is, the Euston-road, and the 
City-road, garden-ground is yet to be seen, and 
here and there some goodly trees thrive. 
We may note, too, in passing, that Charles 
Dickens lived in a pleasant house in this road 
for some years, and it may interest a mortal 
here and there to know that he never suffered 
the sunblinds at night to be drawn down, so that 
you could in passing always see into bis pleasant- 
lighted rooms. A better place in Londcn town he 
could hardly have found. The house had and has 
trees in front of it, but yet not many enough to 
hide it. Improved house-building in all ways is 
the order of the day ; but a good deal has yet to 
be done, and perhaps first said, before in a quiet 
way better Englishman’s house-building than 
such as this is likely to come about; and green 
spots and trees ought surely to form an item in 
the problem. 

But the green trees are just now in such 
fine state of Juxuriousness and plenty that before 
they take their autumnal tint of yellow and 
begin to fade, it is well to note how even a single 
green and fall-leaved tree tells in a dull and 
quiet brick-built street, and how curiously some 
of them have been allowed to retain their places, 
and grow to huge dimensions sometimes, and 
where they might be least expected. Cheap- 
side is right full enough of shops and trade, 
and small room would there seem to be for tree 
growth; but, as all know, there is one, and & 
fine tree too, in the very midst of it. Cheap- 
side is one of the “picturesque” streets of 
London, and this tree growth in its midst most 
certainly helps it, and adds to its pictorial effect, 
as much go as does the fine epire of Bow Church 
itself, It is, without doubt, one of the advan- 
tages of an old nucleus to a new city that such 
spote as these exist in it. The dead uniformity 
of a cut and dried plan is thus broken up, and 
the good fortune in this instance is that a green 
tree does it. Many others, but in more out of 
the way spots, might be named, where this 
“memorial” of the past of things breaks the 
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‘Clerkenwell, and Chelsea have still many of 
such, though they are fast disappearing, as new 
buildings take the place of the old. In and 
about the Inns of Court, too, goodly trees are to be 
met with, where you might never go to look for 
them; and many a dull narrow way is cheered 
by the tree.top looking over a dead wall. How 
long will even these last ? 

There is one special and curious “ phenomenon,” 
we may well call it, connected with this garden 
subject, not a little suggestive and noteworthy, 
though we doubt whether it has before been 
noticed. It seems to have escaped the glance 
even of that industrious gardener, the late Mr. 
Loudon. It is this. Go through and attentively 
note the state of the vegetation generally, and 
of the trees especially, in any well-looked-after 
and carefally-cared-for square or garden,—we 
are speaking of London localities,—and note the 
thin and attenuated look of the trees, and the 
sperseness of the leafage, and bareness of the 
tree trunks. The trees on the Thames Embank- 
ment show this in a striking and but too obvious 
way; and these trees have as much attention 
paid to them, and they are as carefully looked 
to, as would seem well possible. The park trees 
‘too, asthe ground becomes clear, and every square 
yard of it of value as recreation ground, show this, 
though not quite so prominently perhaps, the 
trees being for the most part of older growth. 
The Temple Gardens may also be studied with 
profit by those at all interested in this hitherto 
neglected subject. Indeed, to generalise ; 
go where you will, in and around the green spots 
in London, and the same will be found to hold, 
that in proportion to the care and pruning 
annually, and the keeping of the ground clear 
and clean, the trees, whatever they are, and of 
whatever age, would seem in some mysterions 
way or other to suffer by it. The leafage gets 
to be poor and thin, and less luxuriant in tone 
and character, and the tree looks sickly, and as 
if planted in a wrong soil, and so would not or 
could not grow! 

Nature is at times, it is certain, not a little 
mysterious in her operations. Now, to reverse 
this, go by way of contrast into some unkempt, 
and utterly neglected, and out-of-the-way spot 
of ground, but still in the very heart of the 
great brick-and-mortar wilderness, and look at 
the vegetation to be seen in it. In the first 
place, there will, of course, be the ground thickly 
covered with thick-set grass and rank weeds. 
Weeds, though looked upon at times with all bat 
horror, be it observed, are to this hour, in spite 
-of our advanced science, a botanical puzzle, and 
of nature’s many mysteries not the least. The 
scientific botanist still crying out,—what is a 
weed, and whence does it come? But be 
weeds what they may, the waste and neglected 
earth is foand covered with them, and some of 
them, by the way, of extreme beauty. The very 
earth itself, rank as it may be, and which would 
so surely refase to grow the dainty and almost 
artificial flower, and plots, would seem to 
welcome the thick-set and humble weed. Bat it 
-does more than this: the tree, whether large or 
small, young or old, seems to thrive in exact pro- 
portion to the neglect it experiences. Leave the 
‘tree, of whatever kind, in a waste and unkempt 
bit of ground, with a high wall to block it up, 
and the result is, not death, as might be ima- 
gined, but the most vigorous growth, and luru- 
riance of leafage. So thick, indeed, does this 


last get to be from years of neglect that no sky | large 


can be seen through it, reminding one of forest- 
tree growth! Park-tree growth is a something 
per se. This fact, for fact it is, as may be seen 
by those who will look for it, is worth carefal 
note. 

We would, by way of another glance at a 
really important subject, hint at an “ improve. 
ment ”’ or two that might be made in one or two 
localities where expense certainly would not 
stand intheway. Shop-filled streets are not the 
places for trees, that is certain; but such broad 
ways as Portland-place,—the street of streets at 
one time, and before Belgravia and Tyburnia 
rose into note,—would seem to be specially 
adapted for them, for quick-growing luxuriantly- 
leaved trees. The carriageway here is broad, 
and but sparsely occupied, and the pavement 
wide, and is in a direct line with the broad walk 
through the Regent’s Park: It would seem a 
pity that a like walk does not run Park- 
square, at the top of it, thus to form a pleasant, 
and indeed in London town, unique vista. But 
be this how it may, trees on either side of this 
aristocratic way would help to “improve” the 
‘aldness of its plain brickwork. 

Trafalgar.square, too, surely would be im- 
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proved by the addition of a few trees. The 
asphalte which now covers it looks cold and bare 
and cheerless enough, and any sort of ground 
covering would seem to be better, and what 
better than a grass-covered space, with fountains 
to help it and complete it. How much there is 
to be done in great London city !—not indeed by 
the expenditure of vast sums of money, but ia @ 
quiet way, every here and there, and sometimes, 
indeed, without any money cost at all, by the 
simple process of saving it, and leaving things 
alone, and at least by allowing the very earth 
iteelf to do its kindly work. 








STAINED GLASS AT THE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA. 


Joun Harpman & Co., Birmingham, exhibit 
@ four-light window. In reality this is a 
“picture,” divided by mullions, representing 
the interior of Simon’s house, with the woman 
anointing our Saviour’s feet. Our Lord is re. 
presented in the foreground, reclining on a 
couch in front of a table on which a meal is set. 
To the left is a medizval fireplace with dogs. 
On the right and forming the background is a 
gallery; above this a small cusped two-light 
window with diamond-shaped panes. The ceiling 
is panelled. The drawing of the figures is good, 
and what colour there is, is harmonious, but the 
details are incongruous, and the treatment of 
the subject utterly unsuited to the material. 

Wm. Ramsey, London. — Window screens, 
arms on shields and in circles, and classical and 
Scriptural subjects. The principal subjects are 
‘‘ painted and stained on white cathedral rolled,” 
and are examples of the surface decoration now 
so much in vogue, 

Thomas Baillie & Co., London.—Two small 
panels, “ Virgin Mary; style, fourteenth century.” 
A servile imitation of old glass which has tarned 
out dingy. It is impossible to judge of the sex 
of the figure. A ‘‘ Female figure, Autumn; 
atyle, present century,” isa very pleasing example 
of domestic glass. 

Mr. Hughes, Soho.—Wheel window, Christ 
coming in his glory, surrounded by angels. The 
design is good and well coloured, although the 
treatment is somewhat severe. Panel of do- 
mestic glass, “Industry.” Three female figures 
and the conventional bee-hive. 

W. H. Constable Cambridge .— Two lights, 
*‘Mary hath chosen the better part; a scene 
in Martha’s house, and “Feed my Lambs.” 
This has a background of distant mountains, 
while the sky in both lights, and the ground of 
the lower inscription panels, are of bright blue. 
A second panel, St. Margaret, is more saccessful. 

J. Powell & Sons, Whitefriars.—Three lights, 
heavily canopied, with panels filled with scenes 
in the life of our Lord, after the Resurrection. 
The lower panels have the emblems of the 
Apostles. Single-light, with panel in grisaille, 
**The Good Samaritan,” well studied. 

E. Matthews & Sons, Oxford-street, London, 
exhibit at their stand a stained-glass window for 
@ mansion or public hall. The centre is a 
medallion portrait of Charles Dickens, sur- 
rounded with smaller portraits of Mr. Pickwick 
and his three friends, while above and below are 
panels filled with pictures of scenes taken from 
the author's works. This firm also exhibit an 
assortment of tiles in secondary colours, and a 
memorial brass. This latter would be 
better without the gilt and red and blue filling. 


CANADA, 


J.C. Spence, Montreal.— A rose window, “Christ 
as King.” Two panels, with scenes from the 
early life of Christ, and some grisaille and 
domestic glass. 

J. McCauseland, Toronto.—One light, ‘‘ The 
Woman anointing our Saviour’s Feet.” A very 
fair sample of drawing and colouring. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 


Lyon Cottier & Co., Sydney.—Frame filled 
with domestic glass hang from tie-rod of roof 
too high for examination. The principal panel 
represents Captain Cook, the great discoverer. 


UNITED STATES. 


F. O. Falek & Co., Boston.—Three-light win- 
dow: “The Prodigal Son.”” The lower panels 
have medallion scenes representing the wan- 
derer’s extravagance and fall. 

8. Slack & Co., Orange, N. J.—Specimens of 
ecclesiastical and domestic glass, well drawn. 

8S. West, Boston.—Figure subjects and ara- 
besque designs in enamelled glass. 


G. Gibson, Philadelphia.—“ St. Michael.” This 

is unfortunately placed against the dado of the 
gallery, so that only the upper part can be seen. 
C. Booth, Orange, N. J.—Memorial window : 
“Oat of Egypt have I called my Son.” A 
“ picture” with crescent moon, and pyramids 
in the background. Some panels of domestic 
glass are welldrawn. , 
A. Fitzpatrick & Co., Staten Island.—‘‘ Christ 
in the Temple,” “ St. George,” and “St. Augus. 
tine,” are fairly put together. It is a mystery 
bow the same firm were allowed to exhibit 
the fearfal monstrosities entitled: “The Holy 
Family, modern style,” and “The Adoration of 
the Magi and Shepherds.” 

M. Mittermaier, Brooklyn.—* Christ in the 
Temple,” a three-light picture, finely drawn and 
coloured 


8. West, Boston.—“ St. Paul,” after Raffaelle’s 
St. Cecilia. This, like a few others, is turned 
** inside out.” 

McPherson & Co., Boston.—“A Knight in 
Armour,” after Giorgione’s picture in the 
National Gallery. A successfal attempt at real 
glass mosaic, with treatment well suited to the 
climate. 

James Baker, New York, shows, in a room in 
Memorial Hall occupied by part of the Belgium 
exhibite, a window filled with designs of patriotic 
subjects and coats of arms. “The Landing of 
Colambus,” ‘ Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware,” and “ Lincoln emancipating the Slaves.” 
The drawing is weak, the background of sky ; 
and in the case of “Washington crossing the 
Delaware,” sky and stars are “gotten up” ina 
most wonderful manner. 


FRANCE, 


In the French Art Pavilion of G. Lichten- 
felder, an end window is filled with glass by P. 
Bitterlin representing ‘“‘ Charity.” The Virgin 
is seated on a canopied throne, with the child 
Christ at her feet, and is supporting a kneeling 
woman. Qn each side of the throne are circular- 
headed windows, through which appear the 
towers of Notre Dame and Rheims. 

Bitterlin & Son, Paris, exhibit in the main 
building numerous panels of painted and ena- 
melled glass of very bright coloar. 

In a pavilion occupied exclusively by eccle- 
siastical wares, A. Lorin, of Chartres, exhibits 
four large three-light windows, executed for New 
York Cathedral. Each window is filled with one 
subject, viz., “St. Henri,’ “ St. Bernard,” “ 8t. 
Laurent,” and “ Benoit XIII. et Fréres de la 
Doctrine Chrétienne.” With the exception of 
some “impossible” clouds, the drawing aod 
colouring of these windows are excellent. 

& Beckers, Paris.—Small panels of 
grisaille and painted glass. 
GERMANY. 


F. V. Zettler, Manich.—Two circular lights 
for Mahommedan and Persian temples, respec- 
tively, well coloured and leaded. A lofty five- 
light window is the finest of its kind exhibited. 
It rises to the height of 35 ft., and has been 
parebased by Archbishop Wood, of Philadelphia, 
for 3,0001. The three centre lights show three 
panels, one above the other,—the Birth, Craci- 
fixion, and Resurrection of our Lord. In the 
outer lights twelve smaller panels represent the 
principal scenes in the life of our Lord. In the 
tracery, “ Christ as King surrounded by Angels.” 


AUSTRIA. 


A. Neubausen & Co., Innsprack.—Life-size 
medallion portraits of the Archduke Rudolf LV., 
and of Andrew Hofer, the Tyrolean patriot, also 
various coats of arms, well executed. Surround- 
ing these subjects are 108 tints of cathedral 
giass in small squares. The collection of stained 
giass is, on the whole, disappointing, being so 
widely scattered, and, except in the case of M. 
Lorin, having no special provision made for 
its display. 

The British and foreign firms have kept 
fairly up to the standard, but the natives have 
yet to discover that glass is not canvas. The 
English exhibit was forwarded here without 
any definite space being assigned for its recep- 
tion. In the early part of the year the British 
executive sent a telegram asking for farther 
applications, as a certain space had been re- 
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THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1878. 


Last week, when the Prince of Wales was in 
Paris, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
(M. Teisserenc de Bort), visited him personally, 
and obtained from his Royal Highness his con- 
sent, which he gave with great warmth, to 
preside over the English section of this Exhibi- 
tion. He expressed the interest he should 
always feel in such projects, and referred to the 
active part his father had taken in the London 
Exhibition of 1851, at which time Prince Albert, 
then President of the Society of Arts, when first 
the Exhibition in 1849 was projected, spoke in 
these terms,—“ Now is the time to prepare for 
a great Exhibition, an Exhibition worthy of the 
greatness of this country; not merely national 
in its scope and benefits, but comprehensive of 
the whole world, and I offer myself to the public 
as their leader.” 

The ambassadors of nearly all the foreign 
countries have promised their earnest support, 
and, notwithstanding Prince Bismarck’s reported 
snub to the undertaking, the Crown Prince has 
promised to preside over the German section. 

So far affairs are progressing favourably, but, 
as might be expected, there have been some 
hitches of a somewhat regrettable character in 
the preliminary arrangements, and Messieurs da 
Sommerard and Viollet-le-Duc have retired from 
any active management, and the whole director. 
ship now reposes with M. Senator Krantz. All 
the heads of the sections under his direction are 
now filled up, and much time will be saved by 
appointing, as they have done, to the various 
departments, those gentlemen who were con- 
cerned in the great Exhibition of 1867. 

The journals publish the following note 
from the Ministry of the Interior :— 

“The different services of the Universal 
Exhibition are definitely constituted. The 
Journal Officiel will register shortly the decrees 
of nomination. It only remains to provide for 
the secondary situations, and to complete the 
bureaux which are at present acting.... The 
organisation comprises, besides the General 
Commission, four great directions :—Direction 
of the Works, Direction of the French Section, 
Direction of the Foreign Section, and the 
Direction of Agriculture. The services de- 
pendent on the General Commission are :— 
Secretaryship: general secretary, M. C. Krantz; 
the financial service, the service of the archives, 
and the medical service. 

The Direction of the Works comprises the 
construction, the keeping up of the edifices and 
the palace, the parks and gardens, and the 
installation of the machinery. The director who 
has been designed for this post is M. Daval, 
engineer-in-chief of bridges and causeways. M. 
Daval will have under his orders several civil 
engineers, engineers, and constructors of bridges 
and causeways, and architects. The arcbitect 
of the works on the Trocadero is M. Davioud ; 
the architect of those on the Champ de Mars, 
M. Hardy. 

The Director of the French Section is M. Dietz- 
Monin, a former deputy and a municipal coun- 
cillor. To him is joined M. Giraud, Conseiller, 
Général of the Department du Nord. 

The Director of the Foreign Section is M. 
Georges Berger, and the secretary M. Charles 
Verger, auditor to the Conseil-d’Etat. The 
Director of the Fine Arts is M. le Marquis de 
Chenneviéres. 

The Commissioner-General’s first care has 
been the classification and general arrangement. 
The documents pertaining to these heads are 
ready to be printed, but they will not be 
definitive till they have received the approbation 
of the Minister of Commerce, and they will be 
published by a decree of the President of the 
Republic. 

In the preparation of these documents the 
bases adopted in 1867 have been preserved. The 
classification then employed, and experience has 
shown it, is much clearer, more logical, and more 
commodious for the disposition of the galleries 
than the classification adopted at Vienna and at 
Philadelphia, both of which were a little con- 
fused. 

The principal modifications relate, first to the 
old group 10, which had for its title objects 
specially exposed in view of ameliorating the 
physical and moral condition of the population 
The end which the Imperial Government proposed 
to itself in creating this group, the title of which 
18 80 vague, entered into the programme of social 
studies to which the Emperor sought to give 
importance. This end has not been attained, 


broune it has been resolved to fuse into the nine 
groups of the new classification all the matters 
which had found a place in the tenth group, and 
which had been artificially extracted from them. 
Secondly, to the importance to be given to 
education. The three classes of primary, 
secondary, and superior instruction will have a 
special representation. This will be of a 
characteristic importance. 

A class of the second group will comprise 
military questions, and one of the sixth group, 
the matériel and the processes of military 
engineering, of artillery, and fortification; on 
which point the classification of 1867 remained 
intentionally dumb. The first group is reserved 
to the fine arts. The actual works for the 
foundation of the palace on the Champ de Mara 
will commence on the first of September.” 

In the arrangement of the gardens and 
cascades M. Alphand will hold sume position. 
The eminent qualities of this gentleman entitle 
him to the epithet of the Capability Brown of 
France. To him will be entrusted the scheme 
that is now seriously proposed, of joining the 
gardens of the Louvre with the Champs Elysées, 
unpaving and planting the Carrousel, and the 
Place de la Concerde. Some purists even 
express a hope that the Obelisk of Luxor 
might be removed to the Bois de Boulogne, but 
whether or not desirable as a matter of taste, 
this is certainly not likely to be done in time for 
the great Exhibition. Ifthe plan of this park 
be effected, and the Place de Ja Concorde gives 





way toa pleasant garden, there will be few in- 
habitants of Paris who will regret the change. 
The place has sad associations. 

It will be remembered that the late Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, who died in Paris, came here with 
the view of arranging an Electric Exhibition 
for 1877. It is now determined that this 
shall be deferred till 1878, in the Exhibition 
of which year it will justly form a prominent 
feature. 

Apropos of electricity, it is stated that M. 
Bartboldi’s already well-known colossal figure is 
to be erected on the highest point of the Tro- 
cadero, whence it will throw its light for many 
miles around, and will serve the 20,000 Ameri. 
cans, who are expected to be in Paris at that 





time, not only as a light, but as a substantial 

reminder of their energy and enterprise, of | 

which they are so justly proud, and also show to 

the world, what is not so generally known, that 

they entertain a sincere love and aeknowledg. | 

ment of the value of the fine arts. 
Paris. 








THE NEW TOWN.HALL AT ST. HELEN’S. 


Tuts building, representing as it does an im- 
portant element of improvement in a rapidly. 
increasing and prosperous borough containing 
50,000 inhabitants, was opened recently with 
great éclat. The foundation-stone was Jaid on 
the 7th November, 1873. The entire area covered 
by building and open spaces in immediate con. 
nexion with it is 6,000 square yards, with a 
frontage of 200 ft. It is approached by either 
Cotham-street (in which it stands), Parade. 
street, Hardshaw-street, or Birchley-street. It 
has an imposing appearance, though some 
finishing touches have to be put upon it, and some 
few additions to be made. The style is Gothic, 
but adapted to modern purposes. The building 
consists of a central portion, indicated by clock. 
tower and principal entrance, containing porch, 
vestibules, main corridors, assembly or concert- 
hall, council chamber, mayor’s parlour, waiting- 
rooms, &c. This portion of the building is three 
stories in height. The remainder of the build. 
ing, which is two-storied, — is divided into, 
municipal offices, consisting of town clerk’s, 
general, chief clerk’s, town clerk’s private 
offices, mayor's parlour, waiting-rooms, and 
committee - room, treasurer's offices, rate- 
collector's and nuisance inspector's offices, 
private, general, and drawing office for surveyors. 
Below the assembly-rooms are a large fire-engine 
house, Jamp and gas-testing rooms, also office and 
dwelling-house for superintendent of fire brigade. 
A library and reading-room and keeper’s apart- 
ment are also there. There is court-room 50 ft. 
by 29 ft., and a fire-engine depdt. The police 
buildings, entered from Cotham-street, comprise 
public office, clerk’s office, store-room, superin- 
tendent’s office; several cells with prisoners’ 
exercising yard, and a parade-room for police. 
To these must be added kitchens with cooking 
apparatus, and hoists for the supply of banquets, 
&c. In the central portion is a square tower 835 ft. 








high, from which springs a slated spire, the vane 


of which reaches the height of 130 ft. The 
principal entrance to the right of this tower 
consists of stone piers and twelve clustered red 
granite shafts supporting an arched gable-piece 
which is surmounted by the arms of the 
borovgh ; these arms are also borne apon the 
sides. This entrance is approached by a flight 
of stone steps 35 ft. in width at the lowest 
riser. Four lamps on stone piers will stand 
right and left on ascending the steps. In the 
gable, at the corner of Hardshaw.street, is placed 
a niche containing a figure of St. Helena, the 
patron saint of the borough, over which is a 
crocketed pediment. An iron railing surrounds 
the building, supported by stone piers, and at 
the Hardshaw-street corner, a handsome lamp 
will be placed. Entering through large oak 
folding-doors, with light above, there isaspacious 
porch, having groined ceiling, and ascending 
another flight of steps, the main corridor ig 
reached, which crosses at right angles, and from 
which several chambers are entered, which are 
devoted to public purposes. Crossing the main 
corridor, a vestibule screen of glass, in gilded 
diaper, divides us from the concert or assembly. 
room, which being 96 ft. long, and 45 ft. wide, 
by 45 ft. high to ceiling, will accommodate 
comfortably 800 persons. The effect produced 
upon entering this room is very striking, princi- 
pally owing to the semi-circular form of roof, 
developed more particularly above the raised 
platform at the north end, and terminated by a 
deep ornamental cornice, The walls are covered 
by agreeable neutral tints, which give the effect 
of distance. The platform is arranged for organ 
and orchestra, and is capable of accommodating 
a fall complement of performers, and from it 
immediate access is obtained to private dressing- 
rooms for both sexes. At the south end a 
gallery confronts the platform. Six three-light 
windows on each side admit daylight, and three 
noble corona gaseliers, each having fifty-eight jets, 
painted in green and chocolate, and tipped here 
and there with gilding, give light by night. The 
roof, composed of seven pitch-pine principals, 
with laminated ribs, springs from stone corbels. 
Egress from the assembly-room to the lavatories 
and refreshment-rooms is obtained by means of 
folding-doors, opening into a wide corridor 
running the whole length of the room, and 
which communicates with the stage approaches 
in one direction and the principal entrance in 
another. The ventilation is carried on 
through the ceiling. Passing from the 
assembly-room, we find a staircase, having 
an oak hand-rail and ornamental iron balusters 
with pierced oak-guard (which is an entirely 
novel feature), ranning between the steps 
and the handrail. This staircase, which is 
of ample width, leads to the Couancil-chamber. 
This is in the centre of the main building, and 
is immediately over the vestibale, is 42 ft. long 
by 32 ft. wide, the ceiling being of pitch-pine, 
framed and panelled, and is lighted by twenty 
raised and framed side-lights, and ventilated by 
twenty-four perforated plates. The entrances to 
this chamber from the corridor are by two pairs 
of folding-doors, and there is communication. 
also by folding-doors with the gallery or orchestra 
which overlooks the assembly-room. At each 
end there is an ornamental stone mantelpiece, 
bearing the arms of the borough, and the motto, 
“ Ex terra lucem,” on scrolls. These mantel- 
pieces are flanked by small circular marble shafts. 
The hearths are of tiles. The furniture is in 
character with the style of the building. 
Between this chamber and the gallery there is 
@ panelled partition, carrying a frame which is, 
for the present, filled in with ground glass, but 
which will, doubtless, give place to something of 
a more elaborate character. Descending the 
stairs, the Mayor’s parlour is reached, with 
retiring-room attached. The walls are covered 
with a neutral embossed paper, and the splays 
of ceiling carry ten blank shields on each side, 
which are intended to receive the crests of 
successive mayors. An ornamental cornice, 
picked out with gilding, rans round, the ceiling 
being cream-coloured. The mirror frames are 
picked out with gilding also. The hearths are laid 
in encaustic tiling, with which the splays of 
hearth-places are lined. |The offices contain 
arrangements for telegraphic communication 
(Moseley & Whittaker’s patent). The original 
estimate was something over 28,0001., but this 
has been slightly exceeded. The principal con- 
tractor was the late Mr. George Rowe; of Liver- 
pool, and the architect, who has designed also 
the whole of the farnitare and fittings, is Mr. 
Henry Sumner, of Rumford.court, Liverpool. 
Mr. Wood was clerk of the works. 
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PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR 
THE NEW TOWN-HALL, ST. HELEN’S.—_—Mer. Henry Somner, Arcnirect, 


Porch. 

Vestibule, 

Corridor. 

Town Clerk’s general office, 
Town Clerk’s chief clerk. 
Town Clerk’s private office, 
Mayor's parlour. 
Committee-room, 





9, Strong room. 
10. Assembly-room, 96’ x 45’. 
11. Platform, 45’ 18’. 
12. Gentlemen’s retiring-room. 
13. Ladies’ retiring-room. 
14. Gentlemen's cloak-room. 
15. Ladies’ cloak-room, 
16. Refreshment-room, 








17. Magistrates’ retiring-room. 25. Bed-room, 

18, Court-room, 50 x 29. 26, Single men’s bedroom. 
19. Witnesses’ waiting-room. 27. Closet. 

2%. Office. 28. Assistant overseer. 

21. Waiting-room,. 29. Hay loft. 

22, Lavatory and W.C. 30. Fire-brigade yard. 

23. Bath-room, $1. Police parade-yard. 
24. Roof over parade-room. 
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A JEWISH SYNAGOGUE IN TORIN. 


A TRAVELLER approaching Tarin sees towering 
above the mass of buildings of the city a kind 
of pyramid cut off at the top, and open like a 
colossal oven. From its singular shape,—its 
bareness, its apparent solidity, want of apertare 
or windows around it, any sign of roof or cover- 
ing,—the idea of its being what it is,—the cupola 
of a Jewish Synagogue,—would never suggest 
itself toany mind. 

On nearing the building, situate in Via Monte. 
bello, it is found detached from the adjacent 
houses. A sextile portico, with Corinthian 
capitals, covers a double staircase, with two 
accesses to them on the facade. This part alone, 
by its enormous dimensions, dominates over the 
neighbouring houses, by the size of ita six granite 
columns, erected on bases which are designed 
and executed with elegance and skill. Two 
rows of Corinthian pillars, placed one above the 
other, each having within them other colamns 
of different orders, constitute the main body of 
the building; and above it, restricted to the 
dimensions of the grand meeting-hall, rises the 
drum, which serves as a base to the cupola, and 
which is minus the Corinthian gallery which was 
to adorn it. 

Strange though it be, this building reveals 
itself as the work of one of a small band of mas- 
ters who display their power, not in ornamental 
accessories, bat in the organic construction of a 
building,—its boldness and extraordinary frame. 
work instantly striking the beholder. 

From different points the sky is seen shining 
through, although the building is constructed as 
one single square, without inside courts, and 
measuring 130 ft. From one point no walls are 
seen, only thin columns; so that the drum and 
the cupola appear only slightly propped up, and 
a prey to every gust of wind. From another, 
looking up to the cupola, the construction ap- 
pears so ponderous that it seems threatening to 
fall and crush the observers. Hence the cupola 
alone, in general, makes any impression on the 
looker-on. 

The idea of raising a temple, with localities 
adapted for schools, infant asylums, and to 
erect this in @ manner that should claim public 
admiration, came tothe Jews of Tarin when that 
city seemed to have been destined to remain the 
capital of Italy. The idea of constructing it as 
we have described it arose in the mind of 
Antonelli of Novara, in the spring of 1864, in 
Florence, while visiting the cathedral of that 
city. After having admired the exterior of that 
sumptuous Florentine edifice, Antonelli mounted 
the interior of the great cupola, examined 
minutely its wonderfal arrangements, its fine 
lines, happily-conceived proportions, its means 
of support, its marvellously-adjusted strength, 
and lefc with the statistical adaptations and arte 
used by Brunelleschi stereotyped on his brain, 
and of these he made use in the erection of the 
temple at Tarin. 

The greatness of Antonelli’s project, the 
unusual boldness of the structure designed by 
him, frightened the Israelitish committee. Turin 
ceased to be the capital of Italy, the expenses 
exceeded the supplies. In 1869, when the 
building had reached the state represented in 
the engraving, the Jews of Turin decided on 
ceasing the work, and the municipality did not 
come forward to aid in the accomplishment of a 
monument which it was thought woald have been 
a great ornament to the city. No sooner had 
the work ceased, than reports were spread that 
the work of the clever but somewhat crazed 
architect would shortly be seen to crumble to 
dust. The municipality,—who, at the beginning 
had accorded a subsidy to the Jews towards the 
erection, in proportion to that granted to the 
Roman Catholics for their churches,—now held 
a council of men of art and science to deliberate 
on the subject. These, after strictly examining 
the work, decided in March, 1871, in writing, 
that the building had nothing the matter with it, 
but needed only a “ hat and shirt” to protect it 
against the wind and rain; that the only things 
needed were the termination and covering of the 
cupola, and the adornment of the drum with an 
exterior gallery, since “without that the edifice 
would appear a dis ionate heap, and an 
intolerably ugly deformity.” Antonelli being 
interrogated, declared that 60,000 francs would 
be necessary for the completion. Nothing, how- 
ever was done. A destruction of the cupola was 
suggested, but protested against. In 1872 the 
President of the Jewish University proposed the 
ceding of it to the municipality, but ten days 
after the Jews held a general meeting, at which 








they voted for the finishing of the temple, pro- 
vided the capola were demolished. This the 
municipality refused to allow ; and, after divers 
other offers and refusals, the building was 
allowed to remain as it was. 

Time has given the casting-vote to the Anto. 
nelli project. For six years the edifice has been 
lefc to the caprices of the weather and the fury 
ofthe winds; the walls were left uncovered without 
plaster, the conduit-pipes and chimneys the 
same, the rain irrigating everything within and 
without the building, penetrating every coiner, 
yet not a crack, not a yielding, is seen in any 
part ; and the so long-contested cupola, with its 
wall inclined seven métres inward, spreads its 
four wings to the air firmly and unflinchingly, as 
if able to withstand all attacks. 








THE MADRAS HARBOUR WORKS. 


From time to time, since Mr. Parkes’s scheme 
for the construction of a harbour at Madras was 
sanctioned by the Local Government, we have 
noted the progress of the undertaking, accepting 
and often quoting the local journals as our 
authority for the statements which we made. 
The work in itself is one of more than ordinary im- 
portance and magnitude. The Supreme Govern- 
ment of India has recognised the pressing nature 
of its claims upon the State by authorising an 
expenditure of 500,000/. upon it at a time when 
retrenchment is being unsparingly effected in 
the Pablic Works Department ; and Lord Hobart, 
while he lived, regarded it as the magnum opus 
of his governorship, and hoped that his name, 
by being associated with it, would be entitled to 
an honourable place among those of the bene. 
factors of the Presidential city. Unfortunately, 
he only survived to witness the inauguration of 
the project, and since his death the harbour 
works have been treated with official neglect. 
Hence, what the Madras papers, and we in turn 
copying from them, have recorded, as progress 
has scarcely been worthy of the name, and 
although the figures and facts given have been 
absolutely correct, they have been subject to 
qualifications which have not been made, and 
which, if made, would have given the whole 
affair a different aspect. At last, the Madras 
Mail bas broken silenceon the subject, and asserts 
that “The harbour works, as far as they have 
gone, are a costly delusion and a farce, a public 
scandal, and so significant of indifference and 
ignorance at local head.quarters, that the 
Supreme Government should at once stop 
supplies, and demand explanations.” 

It would be absurd to suppose that the con- 
ductors of an influential journal, in a populous 
city, should make such assertions with respect 
to a local enterprise without good grounds for so 
doing ; and certainly if one-half it asserts be true 
the Madras Mail makes good its case. It points 
out, first of all, the folly of the Local Government 
in determining to carry out departmentally a 
novel work, and solve a problem which some of 
the ablest living engineers regard as a parti- 
cularly complicated one, instead of throwing the 
undertaking open to competition; and it con- 
siders the folly so much the greater, inasmuch 
as it had already had ample cause to distrust the 
ability of the Department of Public Works to 
undertake a great work of this sort. It then 
proceeds to show how advantage was taken on 
all bands of the negligence and incompetency of 
the officials, how “job” succeeded “job,” and 
how the public money has been squandered 
while the work has been left practically undone. 
First, as to the material employed. Nine miles 
south-east of Madras, we are told, there are little 
hills of a granite that would resist the action of 
the sea until the end of time, and the South 
Indian Railway skirts this locality and rans 
thence into Madras. Bat at Ambatoor, about 
the same distance off, there are hills composed of 
@ coarse, disintegrated half-clay laterite, to 
which when in small blocks the sea must soon 
prove destructive. The soft laterite was selected 
and the adamantine granite rejected. Blunder 
number one in the choice of material was suc- 
ceeded by blunder number two in the mode of 
conveying it to ite destination. Again without 
inviting tenders from responsible parties, a con- 
tract was entered into with a native to quarry 
and deliver this stuff on the beach in Madras 
for13 annasa ton. It was not stipulated, how- 
ever, either with him or with the railway com- 
pany, that special rollingstock should beemployed, 
and consequently the old high-sided wagons 
used in constructing the line were brought into 
requisition, and these being incapable of being 
tipped, a second contract was rendered neces- 


sary, with a second native, for the transfer by 
hand of the contents of the high-sided waggons 
into the emall waggons that run from the beach 
to the end of the groyne. This was effected for 
24 annas, so that the Government pay almostia 
rupee a ton for quarrying and delivering the 
rabble for the work, and the contractors are be- 
lieved by their friends and countrymen to be 
rapidly acquiring fortanes. Another oversight 
was that no ent was made as to the size 
of the blocks to be delivered—the only jstipula- 
tion being as to the gross weight per diem. The 
contractors therefore spared themselves the 
necessity of costly machinery for cutting out 
the laterite in large blocks and of cranes 
for lifting it, and the writer of the article 
before us says,—‘‘ We have positively seen 
the coolies engaged on the beach in the 
act of breaking with hammers blocks that 
they found disagreeably heavy in the handling.” 
The consequence is that the groyne is composed 
of small stones, which the sea sweeps away at 
its pleasure. We are assured that the shore end 
of the northern groyne (which is the only one 
yet taken in hand) had not progressed a yard in 
a fortnight, although about 1,000 tons had been 
tipped in. This is attributed in part to the 
intermittent character of the work. Instead of 
being prosecuted without cessation, Sunday and 
week-day, day and night, at six o’clock every 
evening all operations are suspended, and the sea 
quietly undoes the day’s work, scattering the 
stones slong the north beach. It is pointed out 
that if the same action goes on during the south- 
east monsoon, and the south beach be strewn 
with blocks of laterite, the masoolah boats, for 
which Madras is famous, will be unable to reach 
either the Custom-house or the mercantile 
quarter, as they can Only be beached on a sandy 
shore, free from stones and pebbles, a possible 
contingency which certainly calls for the prompt 
attention of the Government. The groyne, 
including the curves, according to the latest 
information, was 930 ft. from end to end; but, 
we are told, “as the sand on the south side has 
steadily followed the sea end of the structure, its 
actual length for purposes of harbour shelter is 
not 50 ft.” Its existence has caused an enormous 
accumulation of sand on its southern side, 
and the shore end of the pier has silted up 
100 ft. in four weeks. It is hoped that when 
the currents change with the monsoon the sea 
will scoop out the sand on the south of the 
groyne, and carry it round that work, depositing 
it in the angle formed by the north side of the 
groyne and the shore. Bat this is mere guess- 
work, and the laws which regulate the sea, the 
surf, and the currents are very imperfectly 
known. The Madras Mail says it might add a 
good deal to the above details, and more than 
hints that not only is it nobody’s business to 
hurry on the completion of the enterprise, but 
that certain individuals may find the prolonga- 
tion of the work profitable. It concludes a long 
article in these words,—‘“It is not our wish to 
blame individuals employed upon the work. The 
Government have, without the requisite energy 
or knowledge, most unwisely taken the work 
into their own hands, instead of engaging a pro- 
fessional man, under adequate guarantees and 
penalties, to do it for them; and they are 
carrying it out in so costly and foolish a manner 
that we feel bound to enter a protest against 
their accepting any farther responsibility in the 
matter. The failure of the scheme is not likely 
to cause the members of Government the 
smallest pecuniary loss or the slightest incon- 
venience ; but tothe city of Madras it may mean 
something alarmingly like ruin.” 








ARCHZ OLOGICAL CONDUCT. 


S1r,— Ne soyes pas étonné, mais,—allons! You 
may possibly be astonished at receiving an 
abrupt communication from a pereon of my 
position; but at this season of bucolic stupidity 
the papers one reads are so preposterously dul), 
that the other day I looked into the Builder,— 
the outside page of which I have seen at the 
clab for more years now than I care to mention,— 
and waded through the reports of “archmwo-. 
logical” excursions, which appear to have lately 
taken place all over the country. Although I 
have never, thank God! been forced to attend 
any of these meetings, Iam convinced, from a 
mere superficial examination of the reported 

i that something is wanting to them 
—a want that is greatly felt, and that no one 
as yet has had the good sense to acknow- 





ledge; and I mean to give you my opinion, which 
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I trust, will enlighten you upon the subject. 
You are, doubtless, uneware, in the obscure 
recesses of Catherine-street, that the annals of 
my family are part of the history of this 
country, from the time of Boadicea to that of my 
Lord Beaconsfield,—all honour to the latter, say 
I, who love plack, even though it be plebeian !— 
but you cannot be unaware that the literary pro- 
ductions of my uncle created some stir and 
amazement at the period in which they fell upon 
the town. They were edited by a late writer 
named Thackeray, who reaped the whole merit 
and pecuniary profits of their publication. George 
Savage Fitz-Boodle, a younger son, like myself, 
appealed to the unemployed younger sons of the 
noblesse, and offered them the opportunity of 
adopting two new professions. Had he lived in 
our time he might have suggested a third ; and 
with what force and verve might he not bave 
written about it! My poor uncle’s parable was 
taken up, not longago, by a Mr. Carlyle, who is 
known as the authorof a pamphlet called “ Shoot- 
ing Niagara”; and which I read balfthrough, think- 
ing it was a sporting novel. He mentioned “a 
kind of enterprises, hypothetical as yet, but pos- 

sible, evidently more or Jess, and in all degrees of 
them tending towards noble benefit to one-self 
and to all one’s fellow-creatures;” and then, as 
far as I can make ont from his frightful English, 

he suggested that noble lords with nothing to do 
should take up “sanitary regulation,” and cause 
“the divinely-appointed laws and conditions of 
health” to be “at last humanly-appointed as 
well.” This, of course, is simply absurd; but 
there is a really honourable, healthy, and remu- 

nerative profession for them which has been now 
long ready to hand—that of a master or leader 

of archeological pilgrimages. Such a man 

would devote a part of the hunting season to 
exploring a particular district, noting curiosities, 

and the different buildings or other remains of 

interest. He would have under his orders a 
staff of measurers and delineators to make 

diagrams of any antiquarian enigma likely to 

afford food for discussion and contradiction. He 

would, with his own hand, prepare a minute of 
the programme to be eventually carried out, and, 
accepting the entire responsibility, be the sole 
and absolute master of it. Then, when the time 
for the pilgrims to arrive at the scene of conflict 

came round, he would be there to receive them 

tout-d-fait au courant of everything that had 

been, is, and likely to be,—monarch, in fact, of 
all he had surveyed. 

It is, perhaps, necessary for me to assure you 
that no ordinary man could fill such a post with 
any hope of success. He must be one of irre- 
proachable birth and fashion; he must sneak 
French, German, and Italian easily, and be a 
lively and elegant man of the world,—neither a 
mere fribble nor an empty fléneur of St. James’s 
or Pall-raall, but one of vast, and yet select, social 
experience. Xenophon, Agamemnon, Julius 
Czsar, and those sort of people, were leaders 
of men, but not fitted for the position of a 
master-archwologist. More is required in such 
a character. He must be a leader, not of men 
only, but of men and women ; for I take it that 
in these gatherings there is usually a large 
female contingent; and although this may be 
swollen neither by extreme youth nor frivolons 
maturity, a leader or ruler such as I conceive 
him to be must not be overshadowed by the 
sere and yellow leaf. He should be slightly 
and prematurely bald, tall, upright, and have 
long eyelashes ; for intellect in petticoats, as I 
have too frequently experienced, is averse neither 
to masculine grace nor manly sentiment. This 
leader’s word must be the law. The pilgrims 
may doubt, discuss, disagree, but His fiat once 
delivered must settle everything, if not for ever 
and a day, at least till the close of theexcursion. 

This discovery that I have made is, as you have 
no doubt already perceived, a valuable one ; and 
one by which my position in and above the world 
of fashion prevents me from profiting. But how 
many younger sons could, if they chose, earn a 
large income—paid by fees from each member— 

by simply acting as master of the ceremonies 
alone? Sir, I grasp the whole scene at one 
comprehensive and universal glance. For the 
first few days you are all constrained—deucedly 
awkward even—and one or two are généd 
through the whole pilgrimage. You require to be 
brought together, gently but surely, by that tact 
which is only to be witnessed among us; you 
should be imperceptibly frictionné with the social 
brush, wherewith plebeian pimples are eradi- 
cated, bowrgeots asperities softened, and pro- 

fessional vanities appeased. As I said before, I 

see you all, standing round the ruined remnants 


of a Roman rampart, or mayhap, the medizeval 
monument of mangled martyrs; you, all, have 
your individual opinion upon every point con- 
nected with them, and stick to it with native 
strength, firmness, and endurance. Perhaps some 
youth of artistic and msthetic aspirations, but like 
the Psalmist, “small and of no reputation,” is 
earnestly examining a sculptured fragment ; 
near him stands a maiden who was twenty-eight 
last birthday. He, in trembling accents, 
whispers, “Norman. Byzantine.” She looks 
imploringly, “ First-Pointed.” An intruder, 
ignorant of the effect that the words of a third 
person often produce ander unexpected circum- 
stances, points out frigidly that the stone is 
“ decorated” with “ horizontal” and “ perpen- 
dicular” mouldings—thus a conversation of deep 
import, originally restricted to two timid 
beginners, becomes general; and at last the 
bystanders hint courageous doubts of a 
“debased” character, mingled with fears of 
“flamboyant” possibilities. Then it is that the 
master—the accomplished ruler of men and 
women—should step in, glance carelessly at the 
object of perplexity, and introduce the com- 
batants by name to each other. Then it is that 
he should aver the truth, not with “ firmest 
antiquarian guess,” but with decisive urbanity ; 
and explain perhaps that the fragment in 
question is “ Early nineteenth-century—transi- 
tional George and William.” 

Why, Sir, Gracious Powers! When one 
learned antiquary,— homme convaincu,— said, 
“It is,” and another learned antiquary,—homme 
positif, —said, “It is not,” the pilgrims appear 
to have merely smiled, and nothing came of the 
exciting contretemps. That is not the way an 
affair of the kind would have been passed over 
in my uncle’s time. Mais, cependant, nous avons 
changé tout cela; and, therefore, the master- 
archzologist becomes an innovation of necessity. 
A superior being, he would occupy five minutes 
in settling the apparent difference,—he would 
explain to the disputants that though relatively 
at variance in theory, they were morally one in 
resulta. Indeed, how much more extended and 
valuable would these results be were the various 
pilgrimages led as I have forcibly explained to 
you! At present men’s minds, and even mine also, 
are a jumble of styles and dates. One is always 
finding some ancient or medizval pecaiiarity 
cropping up, on some principle of reversion, in 
modern productions of art. Even that Romanus 
Romanorum, that last of the wits, has succumbed 
to the popular ferment of chaotic antiquarian- 
ism in Punch’s cartoon of “ Empress and Earl.” 
He showed, years ago, that he could draw a 
classical pedestal with exactness and propriety, 
but now,—or is he satirising the modern taste ? 
—he composes a fantastic mélange of rounds and 
hollows to form a moulding which resembles 
nothing that is, or ever has been, in the creation 
of pedestals. I am disposed to discuss this point 
fully hereafter. I shall merely say now that 
the old landed families have not gained any- 
thing by the revival, thanks to you archwo- 
logists, of feudal fashions. Before archwolo- 
gical pursuits became popular, they really were 
possessors of genuine and original chiteaua, 
which it was possible to distinguish from modern 
ones; but now a brand-new bicogue, erected for 
some successful ¢picier, is often made to look 
like an ancestral dwelling repaired. Take my 
word for it, Sir, forty years hence, that cathedral, 
or that church, or that hall,—if any one even 
now exist,—which can show the whitewash that 
your great-great-grandfathers daubed over it, 
or the edges that Cromwell’s soldiers managed 
to chip, will be considered the only really 
valuable remnants of antiquity in England. You 
have restored everything old off the face of the 
land, and I dare say you are sighing for further 
trophies to re-patch. Even Fitz-Boodle Hall is 
no longer recognisable. The top story, which in 
my poor uncle’s time had vertical sides and a 
fiat ceiling, is now transformed into two étages 
of attics ; and, the other day, in the abominable 
bedroom reserved for me, I had to get on a 
chair, in order to put my head through a “ five. 
cusped trefoil” hole, whence I could perceive 
nothing but a gutter full of broken slates. 

But this letter is already a long one. If the 
partridges permit, I will write to you from 
Norfolk a series of well-considered articles,— 
and I pledge my eacred honour that I never 
wrote @ word of print before,—two of which, 
“The effect of Gothic Mouldings upon the 
private feelings of the Aristocracy,” and -“ The 
influence of the Pointed Arch over the delibera- 





tions of the Upper House,” have been long in 
the mind of Boopte Firz-Boopie, 


CAMBRIAN ARCH OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Ow Friday, the 18th ult., an excursion wag 
made to Usk and Raglan. On the way to Usk 
the church at Bettws Newydd was inspected, 
chiefly for its rood-loft, which is considered a 
very fine one. The priory church at Usk is an 
interesting building. There is also the castle, 
which was first visited. 

The Rev. Stephen Cattley Baker, vicar of Usk, 
gave a brief historical account of the castle. In 
Domesday Book Twrstain Fitz Rolf is mentioned 
as holding certain lands, including this place. 
Professor Babington said the castle was admirably 
situated as a place of defence, and pointed out 
which was probably the great hall, where the 
lord’s family dined. He alsospoke of its towers 
as being habitable parts of the building. The 
keep was only inhabited in case of emergency. 
The major part of the interior was of wood, and 
no doubt if the walls were bare they would be 
able to see how the timber for the roofs was 
fixed to the walls. Of course, the woodwork 
was the first to disappear when the castle was 
deserted. Regret was expressed that Mr. G. T. 
Clark, of Dowlais, was not able to be present. 
After some general conversation, the party 
walked to the church. 

Within the church the President (Dr. Free. 
man) gave a description of its architecture. He 
said that the priory grounds were now in the 
haads of a person who stood in the way of other 
people, and shut up the grounds from those now 
visiting the church. If the grounds had been 
thrown open, the owner would not have been 
harmed, and it would have done good to the 
visitors. He then said they would at once see 
the peculiarity of the chureh. The tower stood 
at the east end. The explanation was that the 
building was originally both a monastic and 
parochial church ; but although they were under 
one roof and formed one building, the parish 
church was as distinct as though it had been 
miles away. In churches of this kind, where 
the eastern part belonged to the monastery and 
the westerr. to the parishionere, when the Disso. 
lation came the part belonging to the monks 
went to the king, and sometimes it was pulled 
down, and sometimes sold, or it was added to 
the parish church. In this case the eastern 
part had quite gone. This case differed from 
Abergavenny, because the priory church and 
parish church were in different parts of the 
town. Here the Priory church was destroyed, 
while the parish church remains. It was a 
singular phenomenon, with a tower at the enst 
end. The chancel was marked off by the rood- 
screen which they saw before them. The church 
was in what is called structurally the nave of 
the building. The present church was rebuilt in 
the thirteenth century, with later alterations. 
The Norman remains outside the tower were 
spoken of by Dr. Freeman, who concluded his 
observations by stating that there is an inscrip- 
tion in the church which had puzzled all who 
had endeavoured to decipher it. 

The Vicar read several translations which had 
been given of the inscription. From an old 
document reprinted it is gleaned that in the 26ch 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. the gross value 
of this priory was rated at 691. 9s. 8d. and the 
income at 551. 4s. 5d. “llen Williams was the 
prioress in 1535. Leland, in his Itinerary, says, 
“ Uske, a priory of nunnes at fair Uske, on the 
river side, a flite shot from the castel. It isa V 
miles upward on the river from Cairlleon.” “A 
flite shot” would appear to mean a distance 
which might be covered by the flight of an 
arrow, as that would be about the distance 
which an arrow would fly if shot from the castle 
walls. The prioress and convent were the 
patrons of Raglan, Mykenny, Usk, Langrinon, 
Lampadok, and Lanvyhangel. It was a priory 
of five Benedictine nuns before 1236. From 
Usk the party hada pleasant ride to a picturesque 
spot called Liangwm, where there is a pretty 
church that has been restored recently by Mr. 
J.P, Seddon. The chief attraction was in the 
remarkable rood.screen. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon read a short paper on the 
church. He said ite name signified the charch 
in the vale. It was said that a Roman general 
was quartered in the district, and was converted 
to Christianity. He built a church in conse- 
quence. Langam and its two churches existed 
900 years ago, and there were two pre- 
bendal stalls in Liandaff cathedral connected 
with it. The two churches were not far from 
each other, and were Langam Ucha and Langam 
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and St. John. That now before them was 
the church of St. Jerome, and consisted 
of a nave, south porch, chancel, and tower. 
The form was particularly beautifal and appro- 
priate for the site. He described the general 
features of the building, and called particular 
attention to the rood screen which is of oak. 
Fifty or sixty years ago the Rev. Dr. Cooke, an 
eminent antiquarian, visited the church, and was 
so struck with the screen, that he wished to buy 
it in its entirety and take it away. This was de- 
clined. When the Rev. W. Price came to this 
parish, the nave had to be rebuilt, and then the 
screen was carefully dealt with, in order to pre- 
serve it as perfect as possible. The middle 
portion is gone altogether, and the lower part 
has been restored in keeping with the general 
character of the richly-carved oak. 

The party then proceeded on to Raglan, where 
they saw the church (restored a few years ago), 
and then walked to the castle. 

The proceedings of the meeting were brought 
to a close by an assembly at the Town-hall, 
when one or two papers were read. 

The Western Mail complains of a great lack of 
order during the proceedings. ‘“ Noone seemed 
to know what to do and where to go, and, con- 
sequently, some persons had the trouble of going 
twice over the same ground simply because there 
was no one to direst.” 








FROM CATANIA: MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


Tue festa of the patron saint, Agatha, is just 
over, and so e ion is concentrated on the 
coming Bellini Festival, of which the programme 
is just published. A native of Catania, he died 
and was buried forty years ago at Paris. It is 
decided by his adoring townsfolk to bring his 
relics home in a manner worthy of his name and 
their honour. A French frigate will, on Sep- 
tember 22nd, convey his ashes to their resting- 
place, to be received with a salute of twenty 
guns, fireworks at sea, and a general illumina- 
tion of the city, with an apotheosis of Bellini, a 
dramatic scene in music, by Pacini, opposite 
the University. On the 23rd, the representa- 
tives of this and other Italian cities will 
assemble, preceded by their respective bande, 
at twelve a.m. in the town-hall, to hear a 
discourse by Signor Ardizzoni, and receive com- 
memorative medals; at four, the transport of 
the remaing to the cathedral, with a grand 
cortége, accompanied with appropriate music, by 
Mercadante, Coppole, Gandolfo, Platarni, and 
Frontini. A chorus, for 100 voices, by Coppola, 
will be sung on the arrival at the charch, wherein 
the grand Symphony of Mercadante will be 
given; @ concert at the Villa Bellini in the 
evening. On the 24th, a grand Requiem Mass, 
by Coppola; inauguration of the sepulchral 
monument; the apotheosis of Pacini to be 
repeated in the evening in the University-square. 
To this festival Prince Humbert and Princess 
Marguerita are invited. Should they come, a 
ball is proposed, and many other honours and 
entertainments are projected. The intense heat 
will have passed, and Catania will be no dis- 
appointment to travellers. 

It has been my exceeding good fortune to hear 
on three consecutive days the oratorio of 
“Judith,” by Pacini. His operas of “ Saffo” 
and “I] Giuremento” gave me expectations 
fully realised. He also is a Catanese, and ten 
years ago composed and presented to his town 
this charming work; so, to do honour to its 
saint, a public al fresco performance has taken 
place Sunday and Monday evenings, in the 
magnificent square. To sit at a table of the 
café opposite, with ices and cooling drinks, illa- 
minations in good taste, a crowd of elegantly- 
dressed people, mixed with country-folk, ad- 
miring everything in perfect good-humour, with 
no drunkenness or visible police, increased our 
enjoyment. Why should not out-door concerts 
succeed in England ? again and again occurred 
to my mind. The committee for the festa 
elected as president Cavaliere Signor Paolo 
Cardaro, to whose courtesy I owe a box at 
the Opera during rehearsal, with better means 
of judging, therefore, the merits of the per- 
formance. The American prima-donna Swift 
was engaged, and gave unqualified satisfaction. 
The first part gives a solo by the tenor to the 
terror-stricken people of Betulia, at whose gates 
Holofernes ig encamped. He advises resigna- 
tion to their coming fate; but Judith enters, and 
counsels prayers to heaven for courage, declaring 
her conviction of personal inspiration the same 
evening. The prayer following is beautiful, as 
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is her inspiriting solo. The second act 1s 
Holofernes in the Assyrian camp, declaiming his 
warlike and vengeful intentions, to whom enter 
messengers. An audience is begged by a woman 
of evidently great position. She enters. Her 
beauty insures his attention at once. She 
deplores the state of misery to which her people 
are reduced, as a probable just punishment for 
past sins, and hints at the expediency of be. 
traying the gates, to end it. He promises her 
rewards and honours from Nebuchadnezzar, 
beseeches her to appoint their next meeting; the 
next night is named. The third scene is Betulia 
again. Osio and the people still await their fate. 
She enters, with a triamphant burst of song. 
They ask her for details. Shouts are heard. 
People rush in to say how Holofernes ia found 
headless. She tells and shows how his head has 
fallen by her sword. Her song of praise is like 
Deborah’s for grandeur, and a glorious march 
concludes the oratorio. The sooner it is well- 
known in England the better,—I shall try to get 
a copy,—but this is only the second time of per- 
formance, A great mass was given at the 
cathedral in honour of St. Agatha, The music 


the means at the command of the State in 
obtaining such statistics ? 

9. What is the hygienic value of woods and 
plantations, and of the reclamation and drainage 
of marshes and other lands? .... . 

Third Section.—Social Economy. 

This section comprises institutions for im- 
proving the condition of the working classes :— 

1. To consider the conditions of private houses, 
with regard to morals and health, aspect, heat- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, water supply, and 
drainage ; to seek the economic solution of the 
above in relation to houses for the working 
classes; the best types and the best mode of 
enabling workmen to become owners; and to 
compare the results of co-operative and limited 
liability societies, and private firma. 

2. To what extent should instruction in gym- 
nastics be introduced in primary and middle 
schools for girls and boys (1) in towns; (2) in 
the country? ..... 

8. What is the organisation of arbitrations 
established in England, and of the syndical 































chambers of employers and workmen existing 
in France and igium ? What results have 


flowed from these institutions ? 


had various beauties; yet to hear a chorus of 
“ Luecrezia Borgia” given by the choir jarred on 
many. The Archbishop, it is known, objects to 
secular music with sacred words, but, as yet, is 
over-ruled. Brilliant fireworks last night ended 
the rejoicings, and I came home much inclined 
to agree with the modern philosopher who said, 
“Life would be very charming if it were not for 
its amusements.” M. 








THE WATER SUPPLY FOR THE TROOPS 
AT WOOLWICH, AND THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


Wits the view of superseding the ordinary 
process of the mechanical filtration of water, the 
War Department have recently erected machinery 
at Shooter’s-hill for softening and purifying the 
water for the use of the troops at Woolwich. The 
water used in the process is pamped up by steam 
from artesian wells from fissures in the chalk 
formation. Having been filtered through the 
Kent chalk-beds, the water is stated to be of 
unusual purity, but of great hardness, which 
requires to be dealt with before it can be used 
with advantage, and this is effected, and the 
hardness of the water reduced, by mixing a con- 
centrated solution of lime with the artesian well- 
water in the proportion of 9 oz. of soluble lime to 
forty gallons of water. These two previously 
clear fluids being mixed together, a muddiness 
immediately su in the water, the 
abstraction of the carbonic acid rendering the 
hardening principle (bi-carbonate of lime) in- 
soluble. The lime water, if —_ perfectly — 
also possesses the property of coagulating di 
solved organic matter into white flocculi. The 
mineral and organic impurities being thus con- 
verted into precipitates of greater specific 
gravity than the water, they settle to the bottom 
in the course of four or five hours, leaving 
the superfinent water pure and soft, the same 
benefit being obtained as would result from the 
water being boiled two hours, the hardness being 
reduced from 21° to 6°. At the Government 
Waterworks referred to, it has been demon- 
strated that; the chemical purification and 
softening of water on a large scale far surpasses 
in simplicity and thoroughness all systems of 
filtering, a million or ten million of gallons being 
as easily and quickly purified and softened as a 
single gallon ; and the process now in operation 
at Shooter’s-hill is stated to be an entire success. 








THE CONGRESS OF THE BRUSSELS 
HYGIENIC AND LIFE-SAVING 
EXHIBITION. 


Tus Congress is announced to be held in the 
Ducal Palace, from the 27th of September to the 
4th of October. 

The programme has just appeared, and is 
divided into three sections:—Hygiene, Life- 
Saving, and Social Economy. We quote some 
of the headings from 


First Section.— Hygiene. 


This section comprehends:—1. Public health 
and salubrity. 2. Hygiene, as applied to 
industry. 3. Domestic and private hygiene. 
4. Medicine, surgery, and chemistry, in relation 
to hygiene. 

Questions proposed for Discussion. 


1. What are the advantages of water supply, 
and the best means of obtaining it in populous 
centres ? 

What is the effect of taking the water from 
hydrographic basins ; and what is the consump. 
tion of water per head of the inhabitants ? 

2. Which is the most practical system of 
removing foscal and putrescent matters and mud 
from towns? Means of purifying sewage, of 
utilising drainage waters, of preventing the 
pollution of watercourses by the refuse of 
factories and works, and of neutralising the bad 
effects of dungheaps near dwelling-houses; the 
choice of disinfectants and antiseptics? .... . 

4. What are the causes of the excessive 
mortality of new-born infants and young 
children, legitimate and illegitimate ? 

Discass the supply of nurses in great towns, 
and the subject of infants brought up by hand; 
the advantages and the inconveniences of the 
use of perambulators; the utility of special 
hospitals at the seaside for scrofalous children, 
and the opportunity of establishing hospitals 
for rickety children, and the opportunity of 
establishing special schools for rickety children. 

5. How is it possible to reconcile the interests 
of liberty and of the public health :—(1) in the 
case of quarantine and lazarets; (2) in that of 
hydrophobia and other diseases which may be 
transmitted from animals to man; (3) what 
are the best precautions against epizootic 
diseases ? the Vicars Choral, 1500; and the enceinte and 

6. What are the best systems of heating and | bastion towers, 1560. The length of the 
ventilating places to receive a great number of | Cathedral from east to west, internally, is 167 ft. ; 
persons, such as factories, theatres, schools,/ north to south, 133 ft. As with nearly all the 
hospitals, &c. ? ; ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland, a restoration 

7. What are the proper conditions of salubrity | was effected in the fourteenth century, more or 
for (1) hospitals, infirmaries, and lying - in | less of a military character. The eaves of the 
hospitals ; ?) temporary hospitals and civil| Early English church were replaced by the 
ambulances embattled parapet; the long lancet windows 

8. What are the means of obtaining :—(1) | were curtailed in length; the western end was 
uniformity in all countries in the statistics of | converted into a strong fortress; and, finally, 
mortality for the various professions and occu- | the whole was enclosed by a loopholed wall. Mr. 








IRISH NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


Tue report of Mr. T. N. Deane, superintendent 
of national monuments in Ireland, gives a full 
account of the work done at the ancient 
cathedral church'of Cashel, situated on the Rock 
of Cashel, and commonly called by that name, 
and which he says is perhaps the finest eccle- 
siastical structure in Ireland. The buildings 
consist of Cormack’s chapel, of the date of 
1135 ; the Cathedral proper, 1260 to 1270; the 
Bishop’s palace or fortress, 1450; the House of 





pations, taking account of the habits of the | Deane submits, as an interesting question for 
working classes and of the substances with ‘consideration, what was the change in habits or 
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circumstances which caused the monks thus to 
protect themselves. Among many points of 
interest, he notices “ the crofts,” and says that 
these curious apartments deserve much attention. 
Round the larger of the two rooms a fiue rans, 
communicating with an aperture which leads to 
the south tower. The legend is that St. Bernard 
lived in the chamber, and stoutly refused to have 
a fire in it, whereupon his brother monks, fear- 
ing that he would die of cold, warmed the room. 
Mr. Deane expended 8391. upon the works at 
Cashel in the course of the year, and 1,4781. had 
been laid out before the commencement of his 
superintendence ; 1201. bad been expended on 
the churches at Glendalongh. The Norman 
chancelarch at St. Saviour’s Priory fell afew years 
ago, bat it will be restored. Nearly all the ring 
stones have been found among therubbish. The 
works at Ardmore Cathedral and round tower 
have been completed at a cost of 3591. The 
works at Ardfert are in progress. 





THE DURABILITY OF IMPREGNATED 
SLEEPERS. 


Ar the late meeting of German railway engi. 
neers at Constance, Privy Councillor Fiink com- 
municated some facts regarding the preservation 
of railway sleepers by impregnation. From ob- 
servations made on the Cologne Minden Railway 
and on the Hanoverian State Railwaye, it appears 
that the durability of sleepers depends very much 
on the different methods of treatment to which 
they are eubjected before laying down. The 
results obtained at the above railways showed 
that— 

Pine sleepers, impregnated with chloride of 
zinc, after being in use for twenty-one yeare, 
required renovation in the proportion of 31 per 
cent. of those laid down; 

Beech sleepers, impregnated with creosote, 
after a use of twenty-two years, in the propor. 
tion of 46 per cent. ; 

Oak sleepers, not impregnated, after seven. 
teen years’ use, in the proportion of 49 per cent. ; 

Oak sleepers, impregnated with chloride of 
zinc, after seventeen years, in the proportion of 
207 per cent. 

In all these cases the observations were made 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
viz., the sleepers were imbedded in good and 
clean ballast, perfectly drained. 

Pieces cut out of sleepers remaining in the 
permanent way, after the lapse of the above 
periods of observation, showed perfectly sound 
cross sections. 

In connexion with the above highly-satisfactory 
results obtained with impregnated sleepers on 
German railways, it may be mentioned that 
similar observations have been made for a 
number of years on an Austrian railway,—the 
Kaiser Ferdinands-Nordbahn. It appears from 
— that renovation was found to be necessary 
wi —- 

Oak sleepers, not impregnated, after a use of 
twelve years, in the proportion of 74°48 per cent. ; 

_Oak sleepers, impregnated with chloride of 
zine, after seven years, in the proportion of 3°29 
per cent. ; 

Oak sleepers, impregnated with tar-oil, con- 
taining creosote, after six years, in the propor. 
tion of 0°09 per cent. ; 

_ Pine sleepers, impregnated with chloride of 
zinc, after seven years, in the proportion of 
446 per cent. 

The impregnated pine sleepers upon which 
the above observations were made were put 
down in 1869, in the stations of the Mibrisch. 
Schlesische Nordbahn. Since 1869 and 1870, 
only oak sleepers, previously impregnated with 
chloride of zine or with tar-oil containing creo. 
sote, have been in use on the Kaiser Ferdinands- 
Nordbahn. 








ON THE DETERIORATION CAUSED BY 
FIXING IRONWORK TO STONE 
WITH SULPHUR. 


Durinc the past twenty years it has been the 
custom with builders and stonemasons to affix 
iron railing and work of a similar nature to 
stone by means of a tamping of sulphar, 

This practice has been followed, not merely in 
the case of light and cheap work, but frequently 
where durability should have been the first 
requisite. A case of this kind may be seen in 
the railings surrounding the Bath Mineral Water 
Hospital, where, of eighteen iron abutments 
used to sapport the heavy railing in front of the 
establishment, fourteen have more or less shat. 





tered or cracked the stonework in which their 
lower ends were imbedded, on account of com- 
bination with the sulphur used to fix them. _ 

From the known affinity of salpbur to iron it 
might, from the first, have been anticipated that 
such a combination could not be so lasting as 
the more old-fashioned mode of tamping with 
lead; bat from no immediate apparent injury 
resulting, the method bas become almost general, 
much to the detriment of all work affixed in this 
manner. 

The first drops of moisture which fall on the 
spot where the sulphur touches the iron, sets up 
a chemical action between the two, and in a few 
years the greater part of the sulphur has united 
with iron and moisture, forming a true hydrated 
sulphide of iron. 

During the formation of this compound, the 
whole mass swells greatly, and to such an ex- 
tent that one of two things must happen. Either 
the hydrated sulphide of iron is forced upwards 
out of the hole, or the stone itself gives way, an 
incipient crack first showing iteelf, followed by 
two or three others radiating from the hole to 
the edge of the stone; or, when a number of 
rods are set in a line, the stone splits in two 
longitudinally. 

It is not merely the softer stones which are 
thus raptured, as granite itself cannot withetand 
the gradually accumulating force, stones of 
18 in. by 18 in. by 9 in. being frequently broken 
in this manner. 

From fifteen to twenty years are usually re- 
quired before the stone actually breaks, but the 
action may be followed during the whole period, 
at first by the sulphur becoming discoloured 
by what appears to be iron rast, but ultimately 
by turning into a very hard dark-brown mass, 
which is a mixture of sulphur with the sulphide 
of iron. 

Its composition, in one instance, is shown by 
the following analysis :— 


Uncombined sulphur, per cent. ...... 36 91 
Uncombined water ............s0.ss000 3:06 
Comabeine M600 .sisiisscseist..6 iivsass saves 31°72 
i | ler ere rey ree re 18°12 
99 ROE sicecous vicuneereamesse 10:18 
alah |. sicarccsicvncxesscice 99°99 
Showing that the substance consisted of 
NE oS 5. ids resanasuvsaees 36°91 per cent. 
Sulphide ofiron(hydrated) 60°02 , 
Water uncombined ......... 3°06 ‘iy 


Of course, the proportion of sulphur and sul- 
phide of iron varies with each sample ; another 
specimen gave 37°2 per cent. of free sulpbar, 
and 62°8 per cent. of hydrated suphide of iron 
and water; but sufficient has been said to show 
that, at least in our damp atmosphere, sulphur 
should never be used for affixing iroa to stone, 
for when the stone does not split the iron is 
deteriorated, being frequently corroded within 
the stone to the extent of one-half its diameter. 

J. W. Garenouse, Lectarer in Chemistry. 








THE NEW ARCADE, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE new arcade which has been for some 
time past in course of erection over a portion 
of the Great Westerr Railway between Mon- 
mouth-street and Temple-row, Birmingham, 
was opened on Monday last, the 28th ult. 
The style of architecture adopted is Italian 
freely treated, the elevations, which com- 
prise four stories, rising about 90 ft. from the 
ground to ridge of roof. The frontages, espe- 
cially the one in Monmouth-street, have an im- 
posing appearance, though both are similarly 
treated. A distinguishing feature in each of the 
elevations is the entrance, which consists of a 
lofty archway 30 ft. high by 15 ft. wide, flanked 
by richly foliated and diapered columns, and 
fitted with handsome and massive iron gates. 
The spandrels of the arches contain bold carvings 
of allegorical figuree. The continuation of this 
story on either side is marked by columns similar 
to those already described, having foliated 
capitals, the lower portion of the colamns being 
richly carved and diapered, and surmounted with 
a dentil cornice, which completes the lower 
story. The upper portion of the elevation is 
finished with pediments and pilasters, sur. 
mounted with vases at the angles and at con- 
venient points along the front. Crowning the 
whole is a Mansard roof with an ornamental 
iron crest. 

The arcade, which comprises ninety-four shops 
and offices (nearly all of which are already let), 
has a glazed roof, divided into bays by massive 





moulded ribs or principals, filled in with moulded 
framing, each pane of cast plate-glass” being 
fixed in the frame in single sheets, without bars, 
The spandrels of the dome, and all the principal 
woodwork of the roof, have received a due amount 
of ornamentation. At night the arcade is lighted 
by means of a large chandelier (placed in the 
dome, and about midway between the two 
entrances) of forty-two lights, arranged in two 
tiers of twenty-four and eighteen lights respec. 
tively. The chandelier is 8 ft. in diameter, and 
14 ft, long in the bodywork, and weighs nearly 
one ton. In addition, there are forty-four four. 
light candel«bra, and forty-four three-light 
pendents, with opal globes, arranged along either 
side of the arcade. The whole of the lamps 
used in the lighting of the arcade have been 
manufactured and supplied by Mesers. Best & 
Lloyd, of the Cambray Worke, Handsworth. The 
service-piping and the pipes for the water supply 
have been provided by Mr. Thomas Parkes, 
Broad.street. The architect is Mr. W. H. Ward, 
of Birmingham, and the builder is Mr. H. Lovett, 
of Wolverhampton. The cost is stated at up. 
wards of 60,0001. 








SIR JAMES FALSHAW, BART., AND 
SIR JOHN STEELL, B.S.A. 


Or the gentlemen whom the Queen has 
honoured in connexion with the unveiling of the 
Albert Memorial, Edinburgh, 

Sir James Falshaw, Bart., is the only Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh who has been created 
baronet since 1838. Sir James Falshaw was 
for a good number of years a railway contractor, 
having been in partnership with the famous Mr. 
Brassey. 

Sir John Steell, the sculptor, is a native of 
Aberdeen, where he was born in 1804, and 
where his father, Mr. John Steell, followed the 
occupation of carver and gi'der in Long-acre. 
We learn from a Scotch paper that after receiving 
such fine art education as Edinburgh afforded, 
the young sculptor went to Rome, and after 
studying there for some time, returned to Edin. 
burgh, where he soon attracted attention by a 
colo-eal design of Alexander and Bacephalas. 
About that time he was strongly urged by 
Chantrey to remove to London, on the ground 
that no commission for an important public 
statue in bronze or marble ha: up to that time 
been entrusted toa scalptor resident in Scotland. 
Mr. Steeli, however, elected to remain in Edin- 
burgh, and his steadfastness was not long ic 
meeting ite reward. In a public competition, 
his design was selected for the statue of Sir 
Walter Scott; and among the important works 
he has since executed, besides the Privce Consort 
Memorial, are the equestrian statue of Wellington, 
and the pedestrian statues of Lord Melville, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, and Allan Ramsay, for Edinburgh ; 
statues of the late Marquis of Dalhousie and the 
Right Hon. James Wilson for Calcutta; and a 
replica of the sitting Scott for New York. 








WHITWORTH’S MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Sir Josepn Warrworts specially visited the 
South Kensington collection of instruments on 
the 27th of Jaly to explain and show in action 
his measuring machines. He with the 
foundation and source of all truth in mechanism 
—true planes. Sir Juseph’s true planes (No. 210 
in catalogae) are hexagonal plates of metal sus- 
pended by three points. They are thus obtained : 
An hexagonal plate is plaaed as smooth as it 
can be, and it is then rubbed inst another 
plate similarly prepared. A little oil and rouge 
is smeared over the surfaces, and the friction 
removes the colouring matter from all points 
that are raised. These are worked down with 
hand tool, and the planes are again tested on 
one another. These are then rabbed against a 
third plate, because, although the two might fit 
accurately, one might be slightly concave and 
the other convex. When all three, however, cat 
be in tarn rubbed on one another, and no 
colouring matter removed, it is certain that trae 
planes are prepared. When one of these is let 
fall on another, no metallic sound is heard, in 
consequence of the intervening “cushion” of 
air. Indeed, one will move about on another 80 
easily as to appear to float. It is only after con- 
siderable pressure and movement that the air 
can be squeezed out, and then the contact is 80 
close that one can be lifted up with the lower 
one adhering. These true planes are used 28 
standards for several other instruments. The 
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next machine referred to (No. 211) was the 
measuring machine for making different gauges. 
The micrometer.wheel represents 1-10,000th of 
an inch; and Sir Joseph showed by a practical 
test that one quarter of a division, viz., 
1-40,000th of an inch, could be measured in the 
diameter of a cylinder of metal. This is for 
“rough workshop use.” Another more delicate 
machine (No, 215) measures to the millionth of 
aninch. The serew of this machine has twenty 
threads to the inch, the screw-wheel 200 teeth, 
and the micrometer-wheel is divided into 250, 
therefore each division representa the one- 
millionth of an inch. The end of the fast 
headstock and the end of the movable head- 
stock are true planes parallel to each other ; the 
ends of the piece to be measured must also be 
parallel true planes; the feeling piece is a piece 
of steel about 2-10th thick, its sides being 
parallel true planes, and is introduced between 
the standard to be measured and the true plane 
at the end of the fast headstock; when the 
proper adjustment has been made, the movement 
of the micrometer-wheel one division, viz., one- 
millionth of an inch, will cause the feeling piece 
to be suspended—friction overcoming gravity. 
The power of measurement and the true plane 
are the two great elements in practical me- 
chanics. An idea may be formed of the millionth 
of an inch from the fact that if a sheet of 
foreign letter paper were divided into 4,000 
thicknesses, each thickness would represent the 
millionth of an inch, Sir Joseph said he would 
not attempt to show the measuring of a millionth, 
because it had to be done in a room ata tem- 
peratare of 62°: He actually made, however, 
the measurement of 1-200,000th of an inch. 








SUBJECTS FOR PRIZES. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Tus Council of the Institution of Civil Engi. 
neers invite communications, of a complete and 
comprehensive character, on certain subjects 
included in a list, 98 well as on other analogous 
questions. We give a few of them :— 


The Triangulation Survey, and Mapping of Countries 
and Districts, including the astronomical observations 
required for latitude and longitude, the measurement of 
bases, the description of the different instruments and 
methods employed, the reduction of the observations, 
and degree of accuracy of the results, 

The Levelling of Countries, either by spirit-levelling, 
vertical angles, barometers, or the boiling-point of water ; 
with a description of the instruments employed, the reduc- 
tion of observations, and degree of accuracy of the 
resu'ts. 

The Varieties of Clay, and their respective values and 
treatment, for brick-making, for puddle, and for the con- 
struction of Embankments, whether for railway purposes, 
reservoirs, or dock walls. 

The,Application of Steam Machinery for excavating, 
and the cost as compared with hand laboar. 

The Construction of Warehouses and other Buildings 
for Storing Goods, with the special view of resisting 
fire, and the relative merits of stone, brickwork, iron, 
and timber for that object. 

Road-making, with special reference to the methods 
adopted in large towns, or where the traffic is heavy, 
including a comparison of the first cost, maintenance, 
and durability of the different systems. : 

The different systems of Sinking Wells for foundations 
in gravel and mye d river beds, and the best mode of obtain- 
ing foundations where the sand extends to depths of from 
60 ft. to 3) ft. : 

The arrangements for Erecting large numbers of girders, 
of 100 ft. to 200 ft. span, over rivers whose beds are almost 
dry for one-half the year, and are flooded for the remainder 
of the year. 

The Design and Construction of Masonry Dams of great 
height for retaining water in Reservoirs, 

The Storage and Filtration of Water, both natural and 
artificial. 

The Distillation of Water for drinking purposes. 

Tue Coastant Sarvice of Water Supply, with special 
reference to its introdaction into the Metropolis, in sub- 
stitution for the Intermittent System. 

A History of any Fresh-water Channel, Tidal River, or 
Estuary,-aceompanied by plens and longitudinal and 
cross sections of the same, at various periods, showing the 
alterations in its conditions,—including notices of any 
works that may have been executed upon it, and of the 
effect of the works. 








SUGGESTED EXHUMATION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. J. Parker Norzis, a well-known American 
Shakspearean, contributes the following article 
to the Philadelphia Press of the 4th of August : 

It has been suggested that an examination 
of the remains of Shakspeare should be made 
by opening his grave at Stratford.on-Avon. 
Shakspeare died in April, 1616; and he has, 
therefore, been dead and buried just 260 years. 
Many will exclaim, “ Of what benefit will this be 
after such a lapse of time? Nothing bat dust 
would be found there.” Are we sure of this? 
Very often the features and clothing of the dead 
are preserved for hundreds of years after burial, 
and on opening their graves wonderfal sights 





have been seen. In a few minutes all crumble 
away, and nothing but dust remains, but for a 
short time the illusion is wonderful. A friend, 
residing near Stratford, writes us :— 

Som f the Shakspeare date ed at 
Charch fase r fow ae ago, and in deena eta 
and dresses were perfect, but, of course, in helf an hour 
were mere heaps of dust. Shakspeare’s grave is near the 
Avon, but doubtless he was buried well (ins leaden coffin, 
probably), and there is scarcely room for a doubt that, 
with proper precautions, p of his face might be 
taken perfectly. Surely the end does justify the means 
here. It is not to satisfy mere idle curiosity. It is not 
ee eee it is np A to secure ~ gent 

w — on of the 

post sa he lived and died. Suraly this is justifiable, ot 

t it is allowable, in the absence of any authentic 
portrait. Surely such a - might be almost reverently 
done. 1 doubt, after all, if it will be; but I am very 
strongly in favour of the trial, and if no remains were 
found no harm would be done, the ‘ curse’ to the contrary 
notwithstanding. People who have pet projects about 
portraits would not like to have all their neat and logical 
arguments rudely knocked on the head, but where should 
we all be if no Shakspeare at all were found, but only a 
bundle of musty old MSS. in Lord Bacon's ‘fine Roman 
hand?’ After all, I am rather nervous about the result 
of such an exhumation. But, seriously, I see no reason 
why it should not be made. A legal friend here long ago 
suggested (humorously, not professionally, of course) that 
the ‘curse’ might be escaped by employing a woman 
(‘cursed be he’), and women would compete for the 
honour!” 

There have been many graves opened, in cases 
where their tenants have been buried far longer 
than Shakepeare, and very often the features and 
clothing were recognisable ; and still more often 
were the skeletons perfect. It is true that they 
soon crumbled to dust, but they remained whole 
long enongh for photographs to be taken of them. 
History farnishes us with many cases where the 
tombs of kings and queens have been opened, 
and their bodies appeared quite perfect for a 
short time. William the Conqueror died in 1087, 
and in 1542 a post-mortem examination of his 
body was made by the Bishop of Bayeux. Miss 
Strickland (from whom we take these references) 
says :—‘ On removing the stone cover, the body, 
which was corpulent, and exceeding in stature 
the tallest man then known, appeared as entire 
as when it was first buried. Within the tomb lay 
a plate of copper-gilt, on which was engraved an 
inscription in Latin verse. The Bishop, who was 
greatly surprised at finding the body in such 
perfect preservation, caused a painting to be 
executed of the Royal remains, in the state in 
which they then appeared, by the best artist in 
Caen, and caused it to be hung upon theabbey wall, 
opposite tothe monument.” ... Openthe grave 
reverently, have the photographers ready, and 
the moment the coffin lid is removed, if there be 
any, expose the plates and see what will be the 
result. Then close up the grave, and if nothing 
is accomplished no harm would be done, and 
people woald rest satisfied. 








LIVERPOOL LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 


Tue annual meeting of the Liverpool Labourers’ 
Dwellings Company (Limited) was held on the 
23rd ult., Mr. Charles T. Bowring in the chair. 
The report of the directors was as follows :— 


“« The directors beg & present their fifth annual report, 
together with the balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account, for the year ending the 30th of June, 1376, which 
Mr. Chilton has been kind enough to audit. The result 
shows considerable and satisfactory imorovement in the 
amount of rent received, which it will be noticed has in- 
creased from 1,6331. 1s. 7d, im 1875 to 1,709%, 19s. 9d. in 
1876. On the other hand, the unavoidable i im the 
amount expended for repairs, and the increase in the gas 
accounts, have absorbed the greater part of the increase 
in the receipts, and this, with a slight increase in the re- 
maining expenses, has reduced the net profit to a sum 
slightly below that of last year. The balance of profit on 
the present year’s working amounts to 7031. 38. 4d.; 
adding to this the sum of 362, Ils. 8d. brought forward 
from last year, there remains a sam of 739i. 15s., which is 
available for dividend. Of this sum the directors recom- 
mend that 7°27. 19s. be applied in payment of a dividend 
of 8s. 6d, per share, being at the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum, and that the balance of 36/. 16s. be carried for- 
ward to next year.” 


The superintendent, Mr. Gardiner, in hia re- 
port from June, 1875, to 22nd August, 1876, on 
the sanitary condition of the 132 cottages of the 
company, inhabited by about 1,000 persons, 
stated that there had been ten deaths, viz., one 
an adult female, from consumption; an infant, 
from fever; two from accidents, and six of 
infants from ordinary diseases. There had been 
four cases of scarlet fever, in all of which the 
patients had recovered. 











White Lead.—Mr. E. Milner, of Warrington, 
has patented a method of manufacturing white 
lead by forcing carbonio acid gas into basic salts 
of lead held in 8 solution of chlorine to a definite 
result as indicated by tests. 


SUCCESS OF THE PADDINGTON BATHS 
AND WASHHOUSES. 


At a meeting of the Paddington Baths and 
Washhouse Commissioners, held on the the 22nd 
ult., it was resolved to establish a gymnasium 
in the first-class swimming-bath during the 
winter months. Incidentally, the chairman said 
the time had arrived when it became necessary 
for them to pay off the half-yearly interest upon 
the money borrowed, amounting to 1,0661. 7s. 9d., 
and they had applied to the Vestry for that 
amount; but the patronage they had received 
had been so great, there having been 200,000 
bathers and washers since January lst, that the 
Commissioners would be enabled to pay the 
amount out of their receipts, and consequently 
would not have to spend the money from the 
rates. Such a state of things must, he felt sure, 
be highly gratifying to the Commissioners, more 
especially as the great success of the establish- 
ment realised their expectations, 








ACTIONS BY JOINERS FOR ALLEGED 
WRONGFUL DISMISSAL. 

On the 23d ult., three cases were disposed of 
at the Edinburgh Small Debt Court, which arose 
in connexion with the recent demonstration of 
Foresters in the city. The pursuers were joiners 
in the employment of Alexander Clunas, builder, 
West Gilmore-place, and they claimed, in the 
first place, payment of sams due for work per- 
formed between the 2nd and 8th of August; 
and, secondly, a week’s wages in lieu of alleged 
wrongful dismissal. 

The case of the was founded on evidence to the 
effect that on the forenoon of the 7th ult. they asked the 
foreman for permission to attend the Foresters’ demon- 
stration, and that this liberty was granted by him. On 
the following morning, however, a notice dismissing the 
workmen who had absented themselves was received from 
Mr. Clunas and communicated to the pursuers by the 


In defence, evidence was adduced to show that Mr, 
Clunas had visited the workshop on the morning of the 
demonstration, that he then intimated to the workmen 
that he had » pressing job on hand at Leith, and that 
therefore the pursuers might consider themselves dis- 
missed if they neglected their work in order to witness the 
demonstrati 


ion. 

Counsel having been heard, 

The Sheriff pointed out that the question of permission 
to attend the demonstration had been raised in the work- 
shop while Mr. Clanas was present, and that, in such 
circumstances, the men were not entitled to proceed upoa 
the leave said to have been obtained from the foreman. 
His Lordship accordingly held that the defender was 
justified in dismissing two of the pursuers,—John Steven- 
son, Upper Grove Place, and Andrew Davies, Caledonian 
Crescent,—who had remained away the whole afternoon. 
In each of those cases 3is. of expenses was allowed to the 
defender, but decree was given to the pursuers for the 
wages due to them in respect of work performed. In the 
third case,—that of John Slater, Dalry Park Terrace,— 
the sheriff decerned for the amount claimed, without ex- 
penses, in consideration of the fact that the pursuer had 
only been half an hour absent from the workshop. 





THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, NEW YORK. 


ILLusTRaTIONS showing the general plan of the 
buildings to be constructed for the use of the 
American Museum of Natural History, on land 
adjoining the Central Park, New York, and now 
approaching completion, are given in the Ameri- 
can Architect. 

An appropriation of five hundred thousand 
dollars was made by the State Legislature, to be 
expended on this building under the direction of 
the Department of Public Parks; and the ground 
formerly known as Manhattan-square having been 
selected as asite, plans adapted tothe prospective 
needs of the institution were prepared in con- 
sultation with the trustees, who are the owners 
of the collections which the building is intended 
to contain. The design by Messrs. Vaux & 
Mould, as accepted, contemplates the construc- 
tion of twelve sections corresponding with the 
present one, and connected together by an 
octagonal hall, by a building in the centre of 
each front, and by a group of buildings at each 
angle. 

“Every section is intended to contain a 
ground-floor, a principal floor with gallery, and 
a third floor, for exhibition of specimens; also a 
fourth floor, subdivided into rooms, for the use of 
advanced students. The nt for the 
introduction of daylight is novel in one particular. 
In each of the cases for the exhibition of speci- 
mens, on the two principal floors, the usually dark 
end close to the wall ia to be glazed with ground 
glass, and lighted through a comparatively small 
slit, left for the purpose in the pier between the 
windows. The building is fireproof, and of 





granite and brick exteriorly.” 
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The elevation published gives no suggestion 
whatever of the purpose of the building, and is 
inferior as a design to some other works by the 


same very capable firm. 








ROMAN SOMERSET. 


Tux Times of October 20, 1875, on Imperial Antiqui- 
ties, says,—‘‘ Few Englishmen have realised the extent to 
whieh Britain had once become Roman.” Many a tomb- 
stone is preserved, such as parents raised to the manes of 
the most dutiful child, or the sweetest daughter (filia 
dulcissima), The mythology preached on these remains 
is, perhaps, the most interesting thing to trace in them. 
But we are often enlightened about it. I, for one, being 
a native of Somersetshire, and knowing the beantiful city 
of Bath from my childhood, experienced a return of that 
peculiar hereditary pride which, as a cosmopolite, I have 
not cultivated, on reading the Reverend Prebendary 
Searth’s very able paper on “‘ Roman Somerset” in the 
Builder of the 5th ult. It estates that the first thin 
to be noticed is the ancient name of Roman Bath, whic! 
has always been a fruitful subject of discussion. ‘‘Is it 
Aque Solis, or Aqgue Sulis? There are altars inscribed 
Dea Sul, and there is as good authority for Agua Solis, 
Sul, in ancient Eoglish, seems to have been synonymous 
with Sol,—the eye of the world, or soul of the universe. 
Nunquam dormio, Ibegto add. The word soul is from 
the Saxon, and in some of the cognate languages sp- 

roaches very near the word Sul, and expresses inward 
iulumination., Sul is connected with Minerva, the Goddess 
of Wisdom, and Minerva with Sul, the God (not Goddess) 
of llluminstion. I have not Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary at hand, but I have my “‘ old Bailey,’ wherein 
I find that Fapl, or Yupul, is the Saxon for soul; Siel, 
Danish; Siele, Dutch; Seele, Teutonic, the principle of 
life. Now the Sun, the soul—source of life, ever was 
(and probably ages anterior to tree and serpent 
worship, the most ancient religion of the world. See 
Fergusson’s great work on ‘Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship’’) deified in some religious form as the great 
attribute of universal life. And now I tura to 
the Builder of the 7th of August, 1875, for elucida- 
tion from the second article on “The Basilica of St. 
Clement's, Rome.” I collect that the god Mithras is of 
very ancient date, and that the Mythraic mysteries were 
performed in some form, as was tree and serpent worship 
ages before the Mosaic chronology was compiled; an 
that the Mytbraic worship was in its essence a deification 
of Nature, and was first introduced into Italy by the 
fleet of Pom ey, when it returned to Ostia in 687 
A.M.C., after finally defeating the pirates of Cilicia, but 
that it was not well known till the second century A.D. 
It was derived from the Persians, who worshipped the 
Sun under the title of Zor-Aster, and they on their part 
derived it from the Chaldean Magi. Mithras, whose 
symbol was fire, and who was supreme in the movable 
end wasa mediator between man and Hormisdas, the 
sersam Be deity ; and his principal work was to offer ex- 
pistory sacrifice for the humsn race. The Komans 
dedicated altars to Mithras, invariably, Deus Sol invictus 
Mithra,—Soli invicto Mithre. And in the reign of 
Adrien the worship of the Sun was substituted for that of 
all the gods. And, says the Times, already referred to, ‘‘s 
common dedication, even when the soldiers are not 
Orientals, isto the Sun-God Mithras.” An inscription 
frequently occurs “to the ancient gods” (Dibus 
Veteribus), as if the worshippers who used this remarkable 
dative protested against the approach of new, and, as 
they held it, pernicious superstition, the worship of 
Mithras or Christianity. It is doubtful if at this time the 
ancient heathen ornament—the cross, was adopted asa 
Christian symbol. From Burnouf’s “ Essai sur le Veda,” 
we obtain a beautiful passage,—‘* Natural objects were 
only adored as manifestations of Brahma the Supra, the 
immutable, the eternal, of whom it was said,—One 
sovereign ruler pervades this world. He is called Indra, 
Mitra, Varana, Agni,—that which is one. But the wise 
called him by many names, of what they believed to be his 
greatest manifestations, his various personifications. 

From Lieutenant H. Cole’s valuable work,—‘“‘ The 
Archeological Survey of India,” I collect that the 
ruined temple ot Martland, in Kashmir, Ranapuraswami, 
or Ranesa, though not the most ancient, is the most im- 
pressive and the grandest, and not more ancient than 
A.D. 360, whereas the most ient temple Syesht a 
on the Takt-i-Inliman-hill at Kashmir, dates B.C. 230. The 
temple at Martland nas been the subject of much contro- 
versy in respect to its age and dedication, But there 
seems to be no doubt that it was dedicated to the San 
Matan: Matan being a corruption of the Sanskrit Mart. 
land or the Sun,—whose worshippers were devotees of 
Siva, Jamus StRipx, 











A NEW THOROUGHFARE. 


Sir,—I hear that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have given instructions to their engineer 
and architect to prepare plans for a better 
thoroughfare from Tottenham-court-road to 
Charing-cross. It would, I think, be a 
opportunity of making a West-end bonlevard. To 
that effect, if they made the new thoroughfare 
110 ft. wide, viz., 60 ft. for road and two foot. 
pavements of 25 ft. each; and a row of trees 
planted at the curb, at either side of the new 
street, it would be a grand improvement. 

In Paris they allow more width for foot-pave. 
ment than we do here for planting of trees, so as 
not to give darkness to the rooms. I think that 
inconvenience will be found with Northumber. 
land-avenue in afew years, when the present 
trees will have grown to a moderate size. 

J. W. 








Northampton. —*“J. B.” says: Some time 
ago I noticed in the Builder an account of a 
resolution made to rebuild the chorch at North. 
ampton (I am st&ying here for a few days), and 
I see they have commenced already. M 
Hale & Sons, of Salisbury, are the builders, 


THE COST OF ERECTING BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Forster's Elementary Education Act has 
been the cause of some activity in the building 
trades. From a report just presented by the 
Committee of Council on Education, we learn 
that :—“ Up to Michaelmas, 1875, 616 schools 
bad been erected, and 113 enlarged, at a cost of 
2,721,5871., providing accommodation for 264,485 
children, at a cost per head of 101. 5s. 10d. 
There were in course of erection 480 schools, and 
in course of enlargement 48, which, wher com- 
pleted, would provide accommodation for 189,569 
additional scholars, at an estimated cost of 
1,917,6571., or 101. 2s. 4d. per head. So that 
the addition to the school provision of the 
country, when the schools in course of erection 
and enlargement at Michaelmas last are com- 
pleted, through the agency of School Boards, 
will have been 454,054 children, at a cost of 
4,639,244, or 101. 4s. 4d. per head.” 


————« 











THE CABMEN’S SHELTER MOVEMENT. 


Leeds —On Monday week the Leeds Town 
Council resolved without discussion to apply to 
Parliament for powers to enable the Corporation, 
as Surveyors of Highways, to permit the erection 
of suitable buildings on the highways within the 
borough of Leeds for the shelter of persons 
engaged in driving conveyances used by the 
public. 





A correspondent writes as follows on the 
above :—So far as I can learn, Leeds will be the 
only place in the United Kingdom which (if the 
powers are granted) will have Parliamentary 
authority for permitting the erection of cabmen’s 
shelters on the highways. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Importation of Stonemasons from America.— 
It is stated that 200 stonemasons have sailed 
from New York for Glasgow to work for a Scotch 
builder. 
Southport.—In consequence of the inability of 
the operatives to carry it on any further, the 
joiners’ strike at Southport, which has lasted 
since the lst of April, has now come to a close. 
The matters in dispute were alterations in rules, 
and an advance of 1d. per hour in wages. The 
employers first made an offer of 8}d. per hour 
on the lst of April, and 9d. on the Ist of August, 
which, being refused by the men, was withdrawn 3 
after which the masters took their stand at 8id., 
and resolved to go no farther. The men, find- 
ing that if they did not do something towards a 
settlement they would be placed in the position 
of having their places filled up by other men at 
the masters’ terms, have resolved to close, after 
having been out since the above date. 

Bristol.—The strike of builders’ labourers at 
Bristol, which commenced on the 7th ult., termi- 
nated on the 26th ult., an advance of a half. 
penny per hour being accepted. Three-farthings 
had been demanded. 4 

Glasgow.—At a meeting of the joiners on 
strike in Glasgow on the 22nd ult., it was stated 
that one of the large employers of labour had 
signed the bye-laws, and that the number of 
operatives now on strike did not exceed 200. 

Warrington.—The glasscutters in the employ 
of Mr. Edward Bolton, the proprietor of the 
Orford-lane Glass-works, have struck work. For 
some years they have been engaged on “ day. 
work,” but recently a notice was given to the 
men that they would have to work by the piece, 
and they were served with a fortnight’s notice. 
The men presented a list of prices to their em- 
ployer, but it was rejected as exorbitant. Sub. 
sequently, on a consultation with the Birming- 
ham delegation of the Flint Glasscutters’ Asso. 
ciation, seventeen of the ninety-eight articles, 
with their scale of prices, were accepted. The 
men, however, refused to go in unless the whole 
oe — were accepted, and their master 
refases to alter the terms of reconciliation whi 
he has proposed. ss 








Patal Fall of Buildings at Sheffield.—A 
few days ago a large portion of some buildings 
which were in course of removal to make way 
for the new Firth University buildings in Bow- 
street, Sheffield, fell with a great crash, burying 
beneath them the contractor, Mr. John Batters. 
ley, who had just called to inspect the work, and 





esers. | slightly injuring his son on the leg. Mr. 


Battersley was killed instantaneously. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWs. 


Babcary.—The parish charch of the Holy 
Cross, Babcary (near Somerton) was re-opened 
on August 9th, after the erection of a new north 
aisle (accommodating fifty-five worshippers), the 
putting @ new roof to the nave, and the re. 
arrangement of the chancel, besides other 
smaller improvements hereafter particularised, 
The west gallery, also, which formerly blocked 
up the interesting Edwardian tower-arch, of 
much earlier date than the rest of the church, 
has been taken down. The new aisle ig divided 
from the nave by three segmentally.pointed 
arches, with pillars of quatrefoil section. This 
aisle has an open-timber roof, with moulded 
purlins, and is covered with lead, having a 
parapet. The ancient Perpendicular windows 
on the north side of the nave have been reset in 
the new aisle. The seats are of pitch-pine, with 
solid moulded square ends. The walls are built 
of local stone, with Ham-hill dressings. The 
windows to the nave, tower, and aisle, have been 
glazed with rolled cathedral glass, of different 
tints, contrasted with plain white glass. The 
nave roof is an open one. The church ig 
warmed by one of Porritt’s underground stoves, 
Externally the roofs are covered with the local 
stone slating. The cost has been about 870I. 
Messrs. Merrick & Son, of Glastonbury, were 
the builders, and Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A., and Mr. 
Edmund B. Ferrey, the architects. . 

Brownsover.—Oa the 22nd July, the little 
chapel-of-ease of Brownsover was re-opened for 
divine service, after restoration at the hands of 
Sir Gilbert Scott. Although seven-eighths of the 
chapel is entirely new, the general aim has been 
to retain and to restore all the old features, in 
order to show what the building has been, and 
the old materials have been re-used as far ag 
they possibly could be. In the chancel, the sedilia 
on the south wall of the nave is made sufficiently 
wide for two seats. Massive oak stalls, to seat 
three persons on either side, have been provided, 
in addition to the clergy seats. The old pulpit 
has been replaced by a specimen of Belgian art. 
The panels are of carved oak. In the south 
side, near to the pulpit, a window was found in 
the wall, and this has been carefully preserved 
and replaced. All the windows of the church 
are the narrow lancet shape. The roof is new, 
not a vestige of the original one remaining, and 
is of oak, to harmonise with the remainder of 
the building. The whole of the work has been 
execated by Mr. J. J. Fast, of Melton Mowbray, 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. Hannaford, 
clerk of the works. 

Privett.—A new parish church at Privett, near 
Alton, Hants, is in course of erection, at the sole 
cost of Mr. W. Nicholson, of Basing Park. The 
new church, which occupies the site of the old 
one, is in the Early English style of architecture, 
and will have seats for about 300 persons. The 
spire will be 170 ft. high. Mr. Blomfield is the 
architect. 

Leatherhead.—A new chapel for St. John’s 
Foundation School, Leatherhead, is in course of 
erection. The chapel is to be Gothic in style, 
with flint and stone dressings and stone inside, 
and will seat about 250 persons. The probable 
cost will be 4,0001., and 1,500l., are still 
required. The architects are Mr. Benjamin 
Ferrey and Mr. J. H. Good; and the builders, 
Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of Farnham and 
Dorking. 

East Knoyle.—The church of St. Mary, East 
Knoyle, has been re-opened, after restoration at 
& cost of 1,0001. Tne church is remarkable 
externally for its square grey weatherbeaten 
tower, which rises to the height of 66 ft., and is 
built of Tisbury and green local stone. The 
edifice, which was originally cruciform, had in 
1829 and 1845 two aisles added on the north and 
south sides, and at the same time an addition 
was made to the large western gallery. The 
Rector, the Rev. R. N. Milford, having, with the 
unanimous Consent of the parishioners, obtained 
a faculty for the removal of the gallery, the re- 
seating of the church, and the erection of an 
organ-chamber, these improvements have been 
carried out according to the plans of Mr. Arthur 
Blomfield. 

Wimborne.—The Bishop of Salisbury conee- 
crated the new dum of St. John the 
Evangelist, at Wimborne, on the 17th ult. The 
new edifice has been built and endowed by the 
Rev. Carr J. Glynn, of Witchampton. The 
structure has been designed in the Early English 
style, The outside walling is of red Fareham 
brick, pointed with black mortar, and dressed 





with Doulting stone, and the inside walls are 
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stucooed, the interior stonework being of Bath 
stone. The church consiste of a nave 71 ft. 
long by 24 ft. wide, with a north and south 
transept each 16 ft. long by 24 ft. wide. The 
roof is open, and filled in with plaster between 
the rafters, which are varnished. At the east 
end there is an apsidal chancel, and a double 
bell-cot crowns the roof at the west end. The 
cost of the church and fittings, which are com. 
plete, amounted to 2,5007. The architect was 
Mr. W. Fietcher, of Wimborne; and Mr. A. 
Green, of Blandford, was the builder. 

North Piddle.—The parish church of North 
Piddle, Worcestershire, has been re-opened, 
after rebuilding. The old church had become so 
dilapidated as to preclude the idea of restoration ; 
it was therefore determined to take down the old 
and erect a new church on the same site. The 
new structure is Early Decorated in style, and its 
superficial dimensions are much the same as the 
former one. It consists of a nave, 35 ft. by 
18 ft. 6 in., and chancel, 19 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in., 
the latter being divided from the nave by a 
moulded arch supported opon red Mansfield 
stone shafts, having corbels and richly-carved 
caps. The ancient font, as well as the piscina 
and credence table, having undergone carefal 
restoration, are replaced in their former posi- 
tions. These, with the exception of the old 
walling stone, were the only parts of the origi- 
nal structure that could be adapted for re-use. 
The church provides for 100 sittings. The de- 
sign provided for a vestry, but its erection, 
owing to a want of funds, is deferred for the 
present. The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Warner, contractor, of 
Malvern Link, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Henry Rowe, architect, 
Worcester. The total cost, inclading internal 
fittings, is about 1,2501. 

Handsworth.—On the 9th ult. the Earl of 
Shrewsbury laid the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings in connexion with the restoration 
of the parish church at Handsworth, with full 
Masonic rites. The portions of the old structure 
pulled down are those erected in the beginning 
of this century. The earliest portion of the old 
building was of Norman construction, and was 
probably erected when the manor of Hands. 
worth was held by the Parles family, in the 
twelfth century, The church differs from the 
usual style of village churches in having the 
tower placed at the eastern end of the south 
aisle, instead of being either central or western. 
The next oldest portion of the church was the 
chancel and the south aisle of the nave, which 
bad the distinguishing features of the Decorated 
period. These portions of the church are sup- 
posed to have been erected when the manor was 
held by the Somerys, Lords of Dudley Castle. Of 
the original nave little can be traced, the arcade 
separating it from the north aisle having been 
removed during alterations made in 1820, when 
the westward end was taken down and rebuilt. 
The Watt Chapel will not be touched, and the 
east elevation of the chancel and Wyrley Chapel 
will not be interfered with. The old windows 
on the south side will be restored, and the wall 
taken down and rebuilt, it being considerably out 
of the perpendicular. The church will be ex. 
tended 23 ft. westward, and the nave will be 
23 ft. 3 in. in width, by 89 ft. 6 in. long; the 
chancel wall 25 ft. long. There will be two 
north aisles, 84 ft. long, with the Wyrley Chapel 
in addition ; and a south aisle 65 ft. long, at the 
east end of which it is proposed to put an open- 
ing into the tower. The old tower arch will be 
restored, so that the present vestry can be 
available for seate. The church will accommo. 
date, when finished 1,000 persons in open seats, 
without galleries. The work is being carried 
out by Messrs. Wilson & Son, builders, Soho- 
hill, from plans prepared by Mr. J. A. Chatwin, 
architect, Birmingham. The cost is estimated 
at between 7,0001. and 8,0001. 

Witton Park,—The foundation.stone of a new 
church at Witton Park Iron Works, in the county 
of Durham, has been laid. The new ecclesiastical 
district which the church has been formed out 
of is the ancient parish of Escomb, and contains 
& population of about 10,000, all of whom, with 
the exception of two or three families, have been 
brought together within the past eight or ten 
years by the opening of the iron works i 
to Messrs. Bolckow & Vaughan, of Middles. 
brough. The church, which is situated within a 
few minutes’ walk of the railway station, will be 
in the Early English style, and will consist of a 
nave, chancel (apsidal in form), vestry, and 
organ-chamber. There will be seats for about 
300; and the cost is estimated at 2,2001., 
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exclusive of site, which has been given by 
Messrs. Bolckow & Vaughan, whoalso contribute 
2001. towards the cost. The architects are 
Messrs. Ross & Lamb, Darlington ; and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Simpson & Cowling, of the 
same town. 

Burwarton.—The new church at Barwarton, 
nine miles from Bridgnorth, erected at the ex- 
pense of Viscount Boyne, was consecrated on the 
10th ult. The charch is built of warm-coloured 
freestone, quarried from Barf-hill. The style is 
Gothic. The length of the church from tower to 
chancel, is 88 ft., and from the north aisle across 
the nave to the extreme wall of the south aisle 
it is 56 ft. in width. The chancel and organ- 
chamber arches are supported by Parbeck 
marble colamns, supplied by Lord Edon. The 
reredos is in mosaic. There is also a richly- 
carved sedilia and piscina, supported by three 
marble columns. The roof is covered with 
a fine white stone shale, from Swanage, in 
Dorsetshire. The tower is about 70 ft. high, 
and has a fine peal of six bells. Mr. Salvin, of 
London, was the architect; Messrs. George 
Smith & Co., of London, the builders ; Mr. Day- 
man, also of London, executed the stone carving ; 
and the organ was built by Messrs. Nicholson, of 
Worcester. 

Coldham.—On the 29th July the new church 
for the parish of Coldham, Isle of Ely, was con- 
secrated by the bishop of the diocese. The 
church is dedicated to St. Etheldreda, and con- 
sists of a chancel, a nave with a double bell- 
turret at the west end, a south porch, and a 
vestry on the north side of the chancel. The 
style is that of the early part of the fourteenth 
century ; the walls are all faced externally with 
Northamptonshire rubble stone from Elton, and 
the masonry is exeouted in Bath stone. The 
roofs are all open timbered, and covered with 
Staffordshire tiles. The seats are oak, and will 
accommodate 174 persons, and the floor is laid 
with Minton’s tiles. One of the windows on the 
south side of the chancel has been filled with 
stained glass, representing St. Etheldreda. This 
was presented by the architect, and executed by 
Messrs. Gibbs & Moore. The pulpit is of stone, 
with polished alabaster cornice. The building 
was designed by Mr. W. Smith, of London, and 
the work has been carried out by Mr. Farrow, of 
Wisbech. 

Northenden—The ancient parish church of 
Northenden has been re-opened, after rebuilding, 
with the exception of the tower. The new 
church has been built on the site of the ancient 
parish church, which was dedicated to St. Wilfred, 
one of the Saxon saints, and the fabric just con. 
secrated is the fifth structure which has been 
erected there. The plan and general propor. 
tions of the new structure closely follow those 
of the ancient fabric. The style of the new 
building is Perpendicular Gothic of the charac. 
teristic Cheshire type. The ancient tower is still 
retained, but it is intended to replace it as soon as 
possible. The internal arrangements are of the 
most modern character. The north and south 
aisles, which were ancient chantry chapels, 
founded by the Tatton family, and still belong 
to them, have been rebuilt at the expense of 
Mr. T. W. Tatton, of Wythenshawe. The chancel 
has been erected at the sole cost of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Johnson, the rector of Northenden, 
and the nave and aisles have been rebuilt by the 
parishioners. Mr. J. Crowther is the architect, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Clay & Sons, 
of Audenshaw and Manchester. The amount of 
contract was 7,5001. 

Branston.—All Saints’ Church, Branston, Lin- 
colnshire, has been re-opened, after restoration. 
The gallery at the west end, which shut out the 
view of the tower arch, has been swept away, 
and to avoid the diminution of sittings that 
would have been created by this alteration, a 
new north aisle has been added by means of a 
second arcade of the Perpendicular period. This 
has been built to follow in every way the 
character of the other portions of the edifice. 
The exterior of the tower has been pointed, and 
bears some quasi long.and-short work. The 
restoration has been carried out by Mr. Lovlee, 
builder, Branston, under the direction of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, at a cost of over 1,700/. 








Royal School of Mines.—The professor. 
ship of geology at the Royal School of Mines, 
Jermyn-street, which has relinquished by 
Professor Ramsay, has been accepted by Mr. 
J. W. Judd, who, from 1868 to 1872, was on the 





staff of the Geological Survey while grees 


Ramsay was director for England, 





DEATH OF MR. SKINNER PROUT. 


Me. Sxinner Prout, the artist, died on Tues- 
day last, after a lingering illness of many months’ 


duration. The deceased was born in Plymouth 
in 1806, and was consequently in his 70th ob ni 
Like many other painters who have gained the 
highest reputation in their art, he was entirely 
self-taught. He was but a mere lad (says the 
Daily News) when the fame of his uncle, Samuel 
Prout, was already beginning to establish itself ; 
but at that ly age he had already given 
evidences of talent, which indicated that he 
would one day do honour to an illastrious name. 
He was encouraged, indeed, by his uncle to 
apply himself seriously to art, and while still 
very young had adopted it as his profession. 
The direction of his talent was shown in two 
works, “The Antiquities of Chester” and “The 
Antiquities of Bristol,” which he published 
almost at the commencement of his career. It 
was in subjects similar to those indicated by the 
titles of the works named that the talent of 
Skinner Prout found its truest expression. 
The crumbling old towns in Normandy and 
Brittany had a peculiar fascination for him. He 
occasionally varied his artistic journeys by visite 
to the picturesque cities of Belgium and the 
Rhine. The Cathedral of Chartres was a subject 
which to the last he was fond of treating. Early 
in life he visited Australia, and resided for some 
time at Sydney and at Hobart Town. The 
collection of drawings from sketches he made 
there was exhibited a few seasons ago at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Prout had been for many 
years a member of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours. 








BETHNAL-GREEN MUSEUM. 


Tue collection of pictures so well known as 
the “ Dalwich Gallery,” which, as already men- 
tioned, has been lent by the governors, while the 
gallery is under repairs, to the Bethnal-Green 
Museum, will be open to the public on Monday 
next, the 4th September. 

The collection consists of nearly 300 oil paint- 
ings of the Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and English schools. It comprises works 
(amongst other great masters) by Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Vandyck, 
A. Ostade, Teniers, Wouvermans, ‘Both, and 
Cayp; the Poussins, Claude, and Watteau; A. 
del Sarto, Guercino, Guido, Annibale Caracci, 
8. Rosa, P. Veronese, and Titian; Marillo and 
Velasquez ; Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Beechey. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Llandudno.—Mr. T. T. Marks, C.E., who has 
held the office of town surveyor at Lowestoft for 
six years, has been appointed clerk, surveyor, 
and engineer of Llandudno, at a salary of 3001. 
a year. There were 125 candidates. 

Gorton —Mr. B. Bell has been appointed sur- 
veyor to the Gorton Local Board and Urban 
Sanitary Authority. 


eel 


—_—— 


COMPETITIONS. 


The Manchester Gasworks.—Since our notice 
of the Manchester gasworks competition, in last 
week’s Builder (p. 824), we have learnt that the 
premiams were awarded in accordance with the 
recommendations of the professional referees 
consulted by the Corporation. The referees 
were Mr. Thos. Hawkesley, C.E.; Mr. William 
King, of the Liverpool Gasworks; and Mr. Geo. 
Livesey, of the South Metropolitan Gasworks. 

St. Pancras Baths.—The first premium for 
designs for new baths and wash-houses for St. 
Pancras has been awarded to Mr. Hi. Gundry, 
of the Adelphi. 











“THE SANITARY STATE OF 
LYME REGIS.” 


Tue Medical Officer of Health for Lyme Regis, 
Dr. Skinner, has replied, in our esteemed con- 
temporary the Sanitary Record, to the strictures 
on the sanitary state of Lyme Regis, which we 
published some little time ago under the signature 
“Solo."* We may sappose either that Dr. 
Skinner is careless as to the opinion of the 
reade«s of the Builder, or that he thought it wise 
to keep his reply as much ont of sight of the 
original complainant as possible. We should not 
be surprised if the latter were the truth, for the 








* See page 769, ante, 
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reply is very weak and unsatisfactory. He 
denies, as to the houses of the working classes, 
that “one-half look likely to fall,” but admits 
that some of them seem likely to do so. Surely 
he would be doing hia daty better by endeavoar- 
ing te bring about improvements where necessary 
than in bolstering up an obviously anaatisfactory 
state of things. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Houston.—Five stained-glass windows have 
been inserted in Houston Parish Memorial 
Church, which was lately built by Mrs. Ellice, 
mother of the late Captain Spiers, M.P. The 
figures were all executed in London. 

Jesmond.—A stained-glass window is in course 
of execation by Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle, for 
the east end of Jesmond Church. Each of the 
five lights is intended to be a separate memorial. 

Polmont.—Two memorial windows have just 
been in the parish church of Polmont. 
One is the giftof Mr. Scott, of Glendronach. The 
subject is the announcement to the shepherds. 
The other window is the gift of Mrs. Salvesen, 
of Polmont House. Both were executed by 
Messrs. Ballantyne & Sons, Edinburgh. 

Bath.—A Manich window, presented by Mr. 
W. W. Kettlewell, as a memorial to his late 
father, has been placed in Bath Abbey Charch. 
The centre compartment will contain a figure of 
the “‘ Angel of the Gospel” standing on a rock ; 
those on the right will represent the Apostle 

Paul preaching at Athens, while the spaces on 
the left will depict the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes (Luke vy. 8). The window is supplied from 
the royal factory at Manich. 

Bloomsbury.—After the death of the Rev. W. 
Brock, D.D., who for twenty-four years was 
pastor at Bloomsbury Chapel, there was a general 
desire felt by the congregation to place within 
the chapel some memorial of a minister whom 
they had so long held in affectionate esteem. To 
give effect to this desire, acommittee was formed 
to consider what shape the memorial should 
take, and a decision was come to that a stained- 
glass window should be placed in the chapel, and 
@ design having been agreed upon, the work was 
entrusted to Messrs. Powell & Sons, of White. 
friars. At the western end of the chapel, under 
the organ gallery, three small windows have 
been filled in with stained glass. The left-hand 
window represents John preaching in the Wiider- 
ness, the centre one the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the right-hand one Paul preaching at 
Athers. 

Ballymoney.—A stained-glasa window has just 
been erected in Ballymoney parish church, as a 
memorial of the late Mr. John Fry, organist of 
the charch. The window has two figures, the 
Psalmist David, and Charity. The first repre. 
sents ‘the sweet singer of Israel” playing on 
the harp; the second is a female figure, in 
her arms a child, and at her feet a girl in a 
suppliant attitude. The work was executed 
by Mr. Maclvor, of Cork. 








VITRIFIED BRICKS. 


Tae exhibits of some of our countrymen in 
the Brussels Hygienic Exhibition are obtaining 
golden opinions from the local Here is 
what the Belgian News says of the Staffordshire 
vitrified blue bricks exhibited by Mr. Joseph 
Hamblet, West Bromwich :— 


“‘ Bricks again, But here we have quite another form of 
the ordinary oneng masses of c *y the blue bricks and 
> ee sent by Joseph Hamblet, of West Bromwich 
(cl. v. 102). They are designated as vitrified, and 
certainly give the impression that instead of baked elay, 
moltenirsn must be the com t of which the tiles, 
copings, clinkers, paving &c., here arranged are 
made. The close cohesion of their manufacture, which 
must evidently be attended to, is seen in the 
metallic surface that the slabs present, and their dura- 
bility and tine strength can be estimated, both by 
the touch and the clear ringing sound that the terra 
metallic imperiehable pavings give forth on being struck 
one against the other, In its way this is an peer he and 
noticeable exhibit.” 








The Sunday Society.—The object of this 
Association is to obtain the opening of museums, 
art galleries, libraries, aquariums, and gardens 
on Sundays. On Sunday afternoon next, through 
the liberality of Mr. Henry S, Bieknell, the 
members will visit Cavendish House and grounds, 
Ciapbam common, to view his collection of 
pictures. Under the title of The Sunday Review, 
the Society are about to publish a quarterly 


journal in furtherance of the object they have in 
view. 
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“Lapidariam Walliz.” Under thia title the 
early inscribed and sculptured stones of Wales 
will be delineated and described by Professor 
J. O. Westwood, M.A., for the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association. Part I. will be ready in a 
few weeks. The author says:— “It is now 
more than thirty years since I commenced the 
search for these venerable relics of ancient 
times. The desire to investigate their paleo. 
graphical and ornamental peculiarities origi- 
nated in the desire to discover how far many 
of them, which tradition had connected with 
the early British Church, agreed with the styles 
employed in, and corroborated the dates given 
to, the earliest religious MSS. known to have 
been executed in these countries. To these it 
had been usual, previously, to give the name of 
Anglo-Saxon, but which a careful investigation 
of the MSS. of Ireland (published in my 
‘ Palesographia Sacra’) had shown are of Celtic 
rather than of Teutonic origin.” —— We get 
from the Technical Educator for September the 
following as to The Nail District of Birmingham 
in the Olden Time :—“ On a mark winter’s night, 
when the sky was all aglow with the fires from 
the blast-furnaces, and the lurid flame, invisible 
by day, of some ignited pit-mound, the music 
of the nailing-hammers might be heard all the 
country round. From the little huts or sheds, 
dotted here and there upon the broken land. 
scape, with an utter absence of order or conveni- 
ence, as though the mighty geological operations 
underneath had shaken them into the most un- 
likely places, the gleam of the hearth-fires would 
shine from the open shutters, and the merry 
songs of the workers, male and female, sung at 
the very topmost pitch of their voices, might be 
heard a mileaway. Up to ten or eleven o'clock 
at night would these sounds continue—no un- 
common circumstance in a district where labour 
never seems to rest, but where the roaring 
furnaces and the great rolling-wheels go on un- 
ceasingly day and night. Through the open 
loophole the whole art and mystery of nail- 
making could be witnessed by any passer-by. 
The nailer would have the ends of three or four 
rods in the fire, and taking out the one which 
had been in longest, after a pull or two at the 
bellows to bring it to a welding heat, he would 
taper down the point upon his anvil, at the same 
time making a shoulder for the head. He would 
then hold it over a chisel or cutting-puncb, stuck 
upright at the side of his anvil, and giving it ore 
tap with his hammer, cat it half-way through, 
an iron stop in front of the punch giving him 
the exact gauge for the length. He would then 
turn down the point of the half.severed nail into 
& steel instrument called a bore (the top of which 
formed a mould for the head), and twist it off, 
and then, with a few smart blows, he would beat 
it down till the head was spread out sufficiently, 
and assumed the required shape, the nail just 
turning from red to black as he gave it the finish- 
ing tap. As his rods got too short, he would 
weld or “shut” two of them together, and pat 
@ new rod in the fire; and so on, with the regu. 
larity of clock-work, probably in a thousand 
nails not once varying the number of blows upon 
each.” —— According to “ Oldand New London,” 
the “Horse-Shoe” is a rare sign. Mr. Walford 
says :—“ Adjoining the entrance to Messrs. Meux 
& Co.’s Brewery is the ‘ Horse.shoe Tavern,’ so 
called from the shape of its original dining-room, 
—a shape doubtless assumed for a reason which 
will presently appear. By absorbing the adjoin. 
ing premises, and erecting large additions, the 
modest tavern has lately grown into a monster 
hotel, where the table d’héte system has been 
introdaced, on a plan similar to that which we 
have mentioned in our account of the ‘ 
ham.’ The sign of the ‘ Horse.shoe,’ 
common in combination with other 
Mr. Larweod tells us, in his ‘ Hi of Sign. 
boards,’ is rarely found by itself. Its adoption 
here 18 due, doubtless, to the large horse-shoes 
nailed up at the entrance of Meux’s Brewery 
and conspicuous both on the trappi of the 
dray-horses of that establishment, and also as 
the trade-mark of the firm. There was formerly 
and perhaps may be still, a ‘ Horse-shoe Tavern’ 
on Tower-hill, and another in Drury-lane, be. 
cause it is mentioned in connexion with Lord 
Mohun’s attempt on Mrs. as the 
place where he and his comrades drank a bottle 
of sack while they lay in wait for that lady. It 
is also mentioned by Aubrey, in his ‘ Aneodotes 
and Traditions,’ as the scene of a bloody duel, 


subjects, as 






this list may be added “The Horse-shoe” ip 
Clerkenwell-close, which ia just now in course of 
repair and enlargement, with conveniences and 
a music-hall, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Godwin, architect.——“ A Plain Guide to Good 
Gardening ; or, How to grow Vegetables, Fruits, 
and Flowers.” By Samuel Wood (Lockwood 
& Co.), has reached a second edition, and received 
considerable additions. Mr. Wood is a practical 
man, and has produced a practical book: he 
gardens better than he writes.—— Practical 
again. “Jenkinson’s Practical Gride to the 
Isle of Wight” (Stanford, Charing-cross) in. 
cludes separate maps of the different sections 
of the island, and a considerable amount of 
information for tourists. Arehsology is not the 
writer’s strong point : but it is a nice little book. 








Miscellanea, 


Royal Portraits.— The parishioners of 
Greenwich are mach dissatisfied at the fate of 
four royal pictures formerly in the parish church 
of St. Alphage. These pictures consist of life. 
size portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Charles 1, 
Qaeen Anne, and George I. Becoming by lapse 
of time dingy and faded, they were stowed away 
as lamber in the organ-loft of the charch, and 
ultimately sold by the churechwardens. The 
portrait of Queen Anne went to the Puinted 
Hall, Greenwich, for the sam of 101., the per. 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty having been obtained to pay that 
sum for it. The portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
Charles I., and George I. were sold to a general 
dealer named Dyer, living in New-ocross, for 
201. 15s., and were subsequently sold by him at 
a profit of 50s. to Messrs. Pratt, of New Bond. 
street, who are restoring them, the renovation of 
King George being completed. It is described, in 
its improved form, as a magnificent portrait. The 
value of the picture is estimated to be over 5001. 
The portrait of Charles I. was 10 ft. square, and is 
supposed to be the work of Sir Peter Lely. The 
painting represents the king in a prayerful 
attitude, and is believed to be even more 
valaable than that of George I. A committee 
appointed by the Vestry is investigating the 
subject and trying to get the portraits back 
again. It is thought that there will be ro 
difficulty in accomplishing this so far as regards 
the Admiralty, and the opinion of Dr. Spinks, 
Q.C., has been taken with regard to the other 
paintings, the question raised being whether, 
being charch property, a sale could be negotiated 
witbonut a special faculty from the bishop of the 
diocese. 

Pollution of Rivers.—The new Act for 
making farther provision for the prevention of 
the pollution of rivers (39 & 40 Vic., cap. 75) 
has just been printed. The principal object of 
the statute, as declared by the preamble, is “to 
prevent the establishment of new sources of 
pollation.” There are twenty-two sections, 
divided iuto six parts. The first relates to pro- 
hibiting the putting of solid matters into 
streams, the next as to sewage pollations, then 
as to the manufacturing and mining pollations. 
The fourth part has reference to the administra- 
tion of the law, and sanitary anthorities are to 
afford facilities for factories draining into 
sewers, and those authorities have power to 
enforce the statute, as also the Lea Conservancy 
Board. The other provisions relate to legal 
proceedings, &o. Offences are to be restrained 
by summary orders of County Courts, with 
right of appeal to the High Court of Justice. 
The inspectors of the Local Government Board 
have similar powers as the inspectors under the 
Public Health Act of last year; they are to give 
certificates as to the best ical means for 
rendering harmless any sewage matter falling or 
flowing into any stream. There are provisions 
as to the execution of the new law in Scotland 
and Ireland. Under this Aot, sanitary autho- 
rities and the Local Government, by active 
exertions, may prevent the pollution of rivers. 


Parcell’s Gravestone.—Mr. H. F. Turle 
as to Purcell’s gravestone, that Messrs. 
Henry Poole, of Westminster, have done the 
work in their best style, and “ the inseription 
may be expected to last for centuries, since, 
instead of being merely engraved, it is formed 
entirely of solid brass characters let into the 
black marble ledger.” (Whether thie isa «wart 
we are not sure.) “Tha masmeneet to arg 
has also been repaired relettered, 
fixed to the column from whieh till lately 
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Wational Preehold Land Society.—Tho 
half-yearly meeting of the members of this 
society was held on the 25th ult. From the 
report for the half-year ending the 3lst of Jul 
last, it appeared that with a balance of 16,293 
carried from the account of the previous half. 
year, the total receipts during that period had 
been 779,5441., which was made up of the 
following items :—Subseriptions, 297,9511.; ad- 
vances repaid, 162,1681.; British Land Company, 
93,3571 ; convertible securities, 297,359. ; en- 
trance fees, 2051.; and fees for surveying pro- 

, 1181. The payments had amounted to 
769,7361., being :—Withdrawals, 262,3261.; ad- 
vances, 144,8001.; British Land Company, 
27,5751.; convertible securities, 320,9651. ; 
interest on completed shares, 11,283/.; and 
sundry expenses, 2,534/.; leaving a cash 
balance in hand at the end of ths year 
amounting to 9,8081. The liabilities amounted 
to 1,260,2081., consisting of members’ capital, 
1,206,2821.; reserve fand, 21,0001.; interest on 
completed shares, 1,604/.; and undivided profits, 
21,0001. The assets amounted to 1,250,4001., 
consisting of freehold and leasehold a 
520,5011.; British Land Compsny, 310,204i.; 
and convertible securities, 400,5081. 

Sewage Works in the Darlington Dis- 
trict.—At a meeting of the Darlington Raral 
Sanitary Authority, on the 21st ult., tenders for 
the drainage of Middleton-one-Row and Har. 
worth were opened. The contract for 2,228 
yards of 12-in., and 1,024 yards of 9-in. sanitary 
pipes in the township of Middleton-St.-George, 
James Prior, for 8581., was accepted. There 
were fourteen tenders, the highest being 2,5572. 
The tender for bricklayer’s and mason’s work in 
building cottage, stable, and sewer tank to con. 
tain 20,000 gallons, at Middleton, of Messrs, 
Fawell & Gardener for 2651. 7s., was accepted ; 
for the joiner’s work, Mr. R. Elliott, at 891., the 
highest tender being 190/.; the plamber’s and 
glazier’s work, Mr. T. Johnson, 831. ; the highest 
being as mach as 3901. Mr. J. Kiernan’s tender 
for the slating at 301. 9s. was accepted. For 
laying 878 yards of 12-in. and 1,060 yards of 
9-in. sanitary pipes and other work in connexion 
therewith at Hurworth, the contract of Mr. 
James Prior, for 5501. was accepted ; the highest 
tender was 9501. The building of a tank to 
contain 20,000 gallons was given to Mr. RB. 
Oliver for 1691. 4s. 9d.; the highest tender 
being 2681. 15e. 

The British Museam.—The trustees of the 
British Museum have issued a return of the total 
expenditure on the institution since its founda. 
tion in 1753 up to the end of March, 1875,— 
nearly a century and a quarter. The charges 
are classified under their distinct heads, and 
inclade,—For the staff and building, together 
3,621,7311. ; for new buildings and repairs, 
1,300,0851.; for rates and taxes, 41,4721. The 
charge for the staff alone during the entire 
period for salaries, wages, police, and pensions, 
is 1,473,9871. (this item in 1874-5 reached the 
sum of 55,016/.). From the staff and building 
charges also must be deducted the cost of book. 
binding and preparing and printing the cata. 
logues, &o., all of which is executed on the 
premises, and also the sum of 6,416l. for the 
publication of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Daring the corresponding period the entire 
cost of purchases amounts to 1,070,9341., or con- 
siderably less than one-third of the cost of 
maintenance. The expenditure on antiquities, 
inclading excavations, has been,—lIn i 
18,1081.; in Ephesus the large sam of 377,6331. ; 
on manuscripte, 123,032!. ; on music, maps, and 
books, 322,9151. 

Vandalism by Tourists at Stonehenge.— 
“ Draid ” writes to the Times from Penzance :— 
“On the l4th inst. I visited Stonehenge, and 
was much surprised at the way in which that 
most interesting relic has been mutilated, the 

















































































The Duke of Beaufort as a Conserver| Palestine Exploration Fand.—The Com- 
of Ancient Monuments.—The Gloucestershire | mittee of this Society bave received from the 
Chronicle says that archeologists are under Foreign Office a copy of a Vizieral letter, in 
greater obligations to the Dake of Beanfort than | which the Governor-General of Syria is directed 
perhaps they are aware of. His Grace not only | »y the Porte to recover from the people of Safed 
gives them carte blanche to inspect the noble | the whole of the amount claimed by Mr. Consul 
ruins of Tintern Abbey and Chepstow and/ Moore on account of damages and expenses 
Raglan Castles, but he is at considerable expense | ganged to the fund by the attack on Lieutenant 
yearly in endeavouring to arrest, as far 48/ Qonder’s party last year. The survey party are 
possible, the effects of weather and time ov now working at the Royal Albert Hall on the 
these noble rnins. At Tintern, especially, his map, Lieut. Conder giving his attention chiefly 
Grace has been to mach expense in preventing | to the preparation of the volaminous memoirs 
the walls from crumbling away, and encouraged | whi.) wil] accompany it. In examining his 
by the success which has followed the efforts | rote, he has madea large number of discoveries 
made here, he has adopted similar mean &t/ in addition to those already pablished in the 
Raglan Castle. Recently the architectural | society's periodical. Among these may be men- 
beauties of Raglan have been hidden ander the | tioned a new site for Emmaus, hitherto a much- 
accumulated ivy. The ivy has been removed, and | dignuted spot. He finds the name preserved in 
the beauties of the castle now stand revealed in| gorrupt Arabic form at the exact distance, 
their noble proportions. In the course of the/ ‘about threescore furlongs from Jerusalem. 
protective works which have recently been} Ancient ruins are observed there, and it lies 
adopted here some very sti soon yng nes close to an old Roman wall.” 
have beer mnie. Se ea te O land Young Men’s Insti- 
found underneath the buttery, and in them have BS ecg of tin, Pheer 3 ina 
been found encaustic tiles bearing the fleur de lis | now building for the Norwich Church of England 
(one of the heraldic devices of the Beauforts). / yon Men's Society, has been laid. The build. 
The New Trade Union Act.—An im. | ing is Gothic in style, and will have a frontage 
portant alteration is made in the recent Act (39/ of 42 ft. on Little Orford.street. It is to be 
& 40 Vic., c. 22) as to the definition of “trade | constructed entirely of red brick, with the ex- 
unions.” It is now declared that the term | ception of a large tracery window in the front 
“trade union ” means any combination, whether gable, which will be of red Mansfield stone, 
temporary or permanent, for regulating the | Whilst the rest of the windows, string courses, 
relations between workmen and masters, or | ©ornice copings, &c., will be of moulded Cossey 
between workmen and workmen, or between | >ricke. The main entrance will be in Little 
masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive | Orford-street, communicating throagh @ vesti- 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or busi- bule with a reading-room and a stone oe 
ness, whether such combination would or could | © & lecture-room. On the ground-floor wi 
not, if the principal Act had not been passed, | be the reading-room, 30 ft. by 25 ft., with clase 
have been deemed to have been an unlawfal | #94 committee-rooms, lavatory, and other - 
combination by reason of some one or more of | Veniences attached. The lecture-room on th 
i ing i i first floor will measure 50 ft. by 25 ft., and will 
its purposes being in restraint of trade. By the 1 y <9 %., 
9th section in the Act a person under the age of | have an open-timbered roof, and windows glazed 
twenty-one, but above the age of sixteen, may | With cathedral tinted glass, in lead quarries. 
be a member of a trade union, unless provision | The contractor is Mr. George E. Hawee, and 
be made in the rules to the contrary, and may,| Mr. Edward Boardman, of Norwich, is the 
subject to the rules, enjoy all the rights of a | archit« ot. 
member, except as provided, and may execute; Architecture and Landscape in Fife- 
all instraments, but is not to be a member of | shire.—A Scotch paper says that natives of 
the committee of management, trustee, or! Fifeshire who have been absent only two years 
treasurer to the trade anion. are very much puzzled upon their return at the 


A New Fire-proof Drest.—Experiments | 2°” buildings that have considerably changed 
have been made in the grounds of the Alexandra | the topography of nearly the whole of the 
Palace with a new fire-proof dress which Mr. |COW%ty in that time. Tourists, too, are very 
Oersberg, a Swedish mechanician, claims to have | ™Uch struck with the new schools that have shot 
invented, and Captain Ahlstrom, a compatriot, | UP from so many commanding sites, and which 
to have matured and fitted for practical use,— | #Ppear in the distance as so many new mansions 
a dress, which, it is stated, will enable the | the Gothio style, with their high turrets. 
wearer to dash with impunity into the fiercest | 4!most in every parish there are one or more 
fire for the purpose of saving life or property. | 8®W Schools or large additions to old parochial 
The dress, which very much resembles that worn | ®24 subscription places of education. Also 
by divers, is made of strong aay rages and sy, anand po weg ni ap lig 
80 quilted that water can run freely between : 
the outside and inside in all directions. ‘The | @reat distances. The schools and churches add 
inner dress has a space between it and the body | beauty to the poor landscape of Fifeshire, and 
of the wearer, and Captain Ahlstorm claims for | Telieve the monotony and tameness of the great 
the air that fills this space the character of a | Mineral field, stretching from Leven to Torry- 


ect non-conductor of heat. Hose worked | 0%, ® central belt of thirty miles. 
by the Palace fire brigade were attached, one| The Colchester Town Walls.—It wonld 
to the back of the dress and the other to the top | seem that the recent visit of the i 
of the helmet, and when all was ready the| Institute to Colchester was not altogether un- 
apparently very hazardous performance com- | needed for the enlightenment of some of the 
menced. A large fire, made with pieces of old | inhabitants, according to a letter which appeared 
wood steeped in petroleum, was lighted, and|in the Essew Standard some time ago. The 
Captain Ahlstrom, protected by his dress, walked | writer says:—*“It is much to be deplored that 
through it without injury. the practice of pulling down portions of the old 
of Copt Hewick New Church | ‘°¥® wall has not yet ceased. It appears to be 
Pita Sl wa new Church Sunday thought, by persons anxious to obtain building 
Schools at Copt Hewick have been opened by | ™aterial at a cheap rate, that because the old walls 
the Bishop of Ripon. The building has been | belong to the C.rporation, to abstract portions 
ereoted entirely at the cost of Mr. J. 8. Hurst, | °f them at their own sweet will is not ' 
of Copt Hewick Hall, for the use of the parish, | I* is, therefore, satisfactory to know that the 
both for a church and Sanday schools, and con. | Town Council has appointed a special committee 
sists of nave, chancel terminated with semi.|* "eport upon the condition of the town wall 
circalarapee, porch, bell-cot,and spiral ventilator; |®24 0m encroachments thereon, and inquiries 
the roof is open.timbered, stained, ; thereto, with recommendations for preserving it 
and stencilled ; the floors are laid with Minton’s | {T°m further detriment and preventible dilapida. 


tiles with centre squares, with encaustic tile | 48. 

border. It also has an oak lectern,| Yorkshire Archswological and Topo 
and reading-desk, designed by the architects, Society. — This Society visited 
and also an altar-cloth supplied by Messrs. Seary, | Halifax on Wednesday last, the 30th ult. The 
of Oxford. Screen doors have been in| Museum of the Halifax Literary and Philo. 
sophical Society will be permanently enriched 
by the event, the Yorkshire Society and its 
indefatigable secretary, Mr. Fairless Barber, 




































































the chancel arch, which slide in the wall for the 
purpose of shutting off the chancel during school 
hours. The architects are Messrs, Lewis & 
Brodrick, of Ripon and Thirsk. The contractors 
were :—T'rees & Son, stonework, brick, plaster. 
ing, and slating ; Smith, Sharrow, carpenter and 
joiner work; Dalton & Son, plambers; Soott, 
painting ; and Boddy, lectern and prayer desk. 
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The Ascent of Steep Railway Gradients 

by Locomotives.—An interesting series of 
experiments has just been carried out on the 
High Peak Railway, of the London and North. 
Western Company, in Derbyshire. The object 
was to test the practicability of working heavy 
traffic on steep gradients by Mr. Henry Handy- 
side’s method of conducting the traffic up steep 
inclines by locomotives, instead of by stationary 
engines. The inventor for many years held the 
office of Assistant Provincial Engineer to the 
Government of Nelson, New Zealand. The con. 
ditions of the development of this enterprising 
colony impressed him with the necessity of pro- 
viding railways at a greatly less cost than is 
required to construct the even tracks which are 
insisted on for the main lines of this country, 
and the first condition clearly was to be able to 
work the traffic with considerably steeper 
gradients. 

The Defences of London on the Thames 
are approaching completion, and heavy guns are 
being shipped from the Royal Arsenal to supply 
the remainder of their armament. The new 
works and extensions of old ones which have 
been effected within the last few years have 
added greatly to the protection of the Thames. 
Many guns of 25 tons have been mounted at 
Tilbury Fort, and its companion work, New 
Tavern Fort, on the Gravesend side. The New 
Sbornmeade Battery, lower down the river, is 
fully furnished with a dozen guns of the same 
weight, throwing projectiles of 600 lb.; and on 
the opposite shore, at Coal House Point, an 
array of heavy artillery equally formidable is 
being accumulated. These two pairs of forti- 
fications, each pair constructed to operate in 
unison, and deliver a sweeping cross-fire, are 
regarded asrendering the river approach virtually 
impregnable. 

A New Thames Tannel.—The construction 
of a new tunnel under the Thames was com- 
menced at Woolwich on the 23rd ult. The work 
began by boring on the north side of the river, 
and it is expected to be completed within six or 
nine months, it being assumed that the ground 
under the river consists of a bed of chalk, and 
therefore favourable for the purpose. The new 
tunnel is being constructed, under contract, by 
Messrs. Sharpe, of Cannon-street, City, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Gilbert, engineer. 
It will open a eubterranean communication 
between the two counties of Essex and Kent. 
The scheme originated in consequence of nine 
men being drowned on a foggy morning while 
crossing the Thames to their work in a small boat. 


The Great Northern Railway in Derby. 
The entrance of the Great Northern Railway 
into Derby is causing considerable inconvenience 
to Derby dwellers. Whole streets of houses are 
being pulled down, and (according to local | 
papers) other houses are not to be obtained. 
Land is even rented before it has been enclosed 
with four walls; and it is of no unfrequent 
occurrence to see families in new tenements 
before the windows have been glazed. The 
foundations of the Derby Great Northern Station 
of the fature have been laid, and the outline of 
the building is beginning to show itself. The 
neighbourhood of Darley Groveis in a state of 
“wreck.” Big cuttings, navvies’ hats and pit 
carts, huge mounds of brown soil and yellow clay, 
and what not, have totally dispelled the peace- 
fulness of that pastoral district. 


The Artisans’ Institute.—The new session 
commences to-day (Saturday, September 2nd) at 
Castle.street, St. Martin’s-lane, when a soirée 
will be held, and an address will be given by 
Dr. Bartlett, F.C.S., on “The Progress of 
Scientific Discovery, from the days of the 
Alchemists and Conjurors to the present time.” 
Mr. J. Mainwaring Brown, B.A., of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, has engaged to deliver lec- 
tures at the Institute during September. The 
programme for the session includes a number of 
practical lectures, which ought to be very useful 
to those for whom they are prepared. We notice 
that the attendance of skilled workmen is 
specially invited at a meeting to be held in the 
hall of the Institute on the 6th of September, 

at eight o'clock, when several gentlemen will 
address the meeting. 

Public Works for Leeds. —On the 2lst 
ult., the Leeds Town Council resolved to apply 
to Parliament next year for a Bill enabling 
them to borrow 250,0001. for gas extension, 
about 100,0001. for the extension of waterworks, 
to buy Hunslet Moor for an additional pleasure 


park, and to make a large number of street 
improvements, 


| The Loss by One Strike.—The disastrous 
effect of strikes is well illustrated (says a 
Birmingham paper) in a calculation just made 
by Mr. Frith, one of the secretaries of the South 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association. The recent strike 
of the colliers in the South Yorkshire district 
cost the workmen, according to Mr. Frith’s esti- 
mate, 250,0001., and the masters 500,000/. The 
loss to the railway companies in diminished 
traffic amounted to 122,0001., making a grand 
total of 872,0001. That the loss of this enormous 
sum is balanced by no prospective advantage to 
the men is obvious from another statement made 
by Mr. Frith to the effect that in the present 
state of the coal trade, reductions in wages are 
inevitable, and he implores the men to make up 
their minds to meet the inevitable circum- 
stances. 

Building Operations in Sheffield.—Mr. 
Coghlan, the borough surveyor of Sheffield, 
has made a retarn of the houses and other 
buildings erected in Sheffield daring the finan. 
cial years from September 8tb, 1872, to Sep. 
tember 7th, 1875. Notwithstanding the in- 
creased cost of materials and labour, building 
operations were carried on more extensively last 
year than in any previous year. There was a 
large increase in the number of dwelling-houses 
and shops; but fewer workshops and stables 
were erected. Taking the totals, there were 
564 more buildings put up in 1875 than in 1874, 
and 718 more than in 1873; the total number in 
1875 being 1,773. 


The Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists.—The private view of the Autumn Ex- 
hibition of this society took place on the 26th 
ult., and the galleries were opened to the public 
on Monday last, the 28th ult. It is stated that 
the collection is by far the best that has been 
seen in Birmingham for many years past. The 
great number of important works contributed 
has obliged the society to open an extra room. 
Pictures by J. R. Herbert, R.A.; J. E. Millais, 
RA.; W. P. Frith, B.A.; A. W. Hunt, J. E. 
Hodgson, A.R.A., and many other painters of 
repute, add to the attractions of the exhibition. 


The Greenwich and Woolwich Railway. 
The new line of railway between Greenwich and 
Woolwich, although ready for traffic, was not 
opened, as anticipated, yesterday (Friday), in 
consequence of the Sonth-Eastern Railway 
having decided to carry out some suggestions of 
the Board of Trade for the laying of an additional 
line between the divergence of Deptford Creek 
and the new Greenwich Station. This will 
necessitate the removal of the old station and 
delay the opening of the new line for some time. 


A Testimonial.—At the firm of Benham & 
Sons, engiceers, Wigmore-street, on the 25th alt,, 
Mr. J. H. Callaway, ten years foreman of joiners, 
having resigned, the workmen and his friends 
presented him with a marble timepiece, with 
engraved silver tablet, and a pair of bronze 
gures, as an expression of their esteem for his 
character and ability. We are told he holds five 
prizes for art workmanship, and three Queen’s 
prizes for science. 


The Boucicault Memorial.—Plans for the 
Boucicault memorial have been laid before the 
Council at Huntingdon. It was proposed and 
carried that the fountain be placed in front of the 
County Hospital, and not in the Market-place, 
as previously suggested. The fountain consists 
of a stone base, with a rockwork of granite, 
surmounted with a figure representing a female 
drinking out of a shell. The cost is to be 2001. 


Japanese Enterprise.—It is stated that a 
Leeds engineering firm has some work in hand 
of a very exceptional kind, viz, providing the 
plant necessary for the introduction of the iron 
trade into Japan. The firm alluded to is send- 
ing off for this purpose plate, rail, and guide- 
mills, steam-hammers, shears, lathes, cranes, 
and all other necessary appliances, of the most 
modern construction.— Ironmonger. 


The Coventry Water Supply. — The 
Coventry Town Council has decided to cover 
over the water-tanks, Mr. Hawkeley, C.E., 
having reported that the existing impurities in 
the water supply are due to a growth of vegeta- 
tion in the tanks, which covering would obviate. 


Vieille Montagne Zinc Company. 
We understand that Mr. Henry Wood, of No. 17, 
Great George-street, Westminster, has been 
appointed architect to this company, in the place 
of the late Mr. R. G. Fisher. 

‘The Yarmouth Aquarium ia to be opened 
n>xt Tuesday (5th), by Lord Saffield, 
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For schools f:r 850 children, with teacher’ i 
and board-room attached, for the Tamworth Schoo! } som 
Messrs. R. J. & J. Goodacre, architects :— 








£11,157 0 06 
10,987 0 0 
10,683 0 9 
9,998 0 0 
9,765 17 0 
9,266 0 9 
9,259 8 0 
9,063 0 0 
8,724 0 0 





For the erection of Pembridge livery stab} 
bourne-grove, for Messrs. em ll 4 Hodece, Me 





Walter Graves, architect, Quantities by Mr, Henry 
mei TP ee £3 
‘em ‘0 caesinnh +» £3,797 
Hook & Oldrey......... . 8,695 9 ° 
Grieve & Littlejohns + 3,600 0 9 
DG cs vrnscamivivernetcsionsedbaminatbeiie 3,537 0 0 
Beach Brothers........0s0000s.ss.s000 3,472 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker ........0.00.4. 3,195 0 0 
Snowball , 00 








For taking down the house No. 6, St. James’s-road, Old 
Kent-road, and erecting s new house with a gatews 
entrance, for Mr, C, Turner. Mr. Joseph Gale, archi. 


tect :— 
Brown (accepted), 
For the construction of the Hovingham waterworks and 


drainage. Mr. Wise, engineer :— 
Wise, Reed, & ben Sosseneatstonee £1,300 0 0 








For rebuilding Huskisson’s flour mill at L q 
well, Mr. Charles Dunch, architect :— se eae 


Ashby & Horner .......c.ssseserseees £2,876 0 0 
TRMOE sincitcatsctindcavviqesiicietoonaie 2,609 0 0 
pS Ee 2,655 0 0 
BIPTORS <enecersnnsscininsstantiantamantain A Oe 
Judd & Hawhings..................008 2,539 0 0 
Newman & Mann.....0.00............ 2,500 0 0 





For alterations, &c., to St. Martin's Tavern, Pratt- 
street, Camden Town, Mr, Furniss, architect :— 
TEINS cxererasesonssssencetsyncsicaesencoesss nO 


cocecco 








For gating down and rebuilding the Bell Inn and four 





cottages in Priory-street, Colchester, for Messrs, A. T. 
Osborne & Co. Mr. Horace Darken, architect :— 
Bevavitt & Bom. .occsorssoecvsenncrerssoves £919 0 0 
Garwood..... ---. 888 0 0 
Sturt .... 87413 0 
Shepherd . 89 00 
Chaplin ..... . 83 00 
RED isesetnniee3 Saenesens . 80619 0 
Pitt (sccepted).......0....c00..s:00cece00 800 0 0 
For alterations at the Fox Inn, East Mersea :— 
Pitt (accepted)...............ssesssee £200 0 0 





For a villa residente at Oaken, for Mr. Henry Hill. 
Mr, J. R. Veall, architect :— 
GrOVOS......000..ecrercreseseerscesssseresece SOME 15 0 
Morton (accepted) ............000....-. 86515 0 





For a new billiard-room at Oaken Manor, for Mr. J. 
Langley. Mr. J. R. Veall, architect :— 
3. & W. Cockerill (accepted) ......£213 0 0 





For new shop and dwelling-house at Sutton, for Mr. W. 
R. Church. r, W. H. Culverhouse, architect, Quan- 
tities by Messrs, Fuller & Deacon :— 





TrADO.....00..;...cescerserecotnrssiecsienees GAMSD @ 0 
Broad dridge ..........crsecsesereeseee 2,290 0 0 
Potter sensiatie « 2,109 0 0 
Keal (accepted)  ............0s0s.ss00 - 2,070 0 0 


For alterations to Pier Hotel, Worthing, for Messrs. 
Tamplin & Son, Mr. Geo. Tuppen, architect :— 
Holden (accepted) .........00+...000e0 £69415 0 
For rebuilding the Free Butt, Brighton, for Messrs. 
Tamplin & Son. Mr. Geo. Tappen, architect :— 
Parsons (accepted)..................00. 8498 O 0 





For alterations to the Three Compasses, Eastbourne, 
for Messrs. Vallance, Catt, & Co. Mr. Geo, Tupper, 
architect :— 

Botting (accepted) .....0..scessssseeers £273 0 0 





For alterations to the Stag Inn, Brighton, for Messrs. 
Vallance, Catt, & Co. Mr, Geo. Tappen, architect :— 
OIE cocatnssevpsanseosnterieaselidianten £135 0 0 
W. & T. Garrett (accepted).......... 129 0 0 
For repairs to stables in Atlingworth-street, Brighton, 
Mr, Geo. roy architect :— 
WY. Ae Bs CRUMUOND «,oicssccnscincasocceanes £186 0 0 





For alterations to the Duke of Edinburgh, Brighton, 
for Mr. C. Catt, Mr. Geo. Tuppen, architect :— 
COMME eiininvisisin casisitccciesiaocevons £260 0 0 





For additions to Dew Drop, Eastbourne, for Messrs. 
Vallance, Catt, & Co. Mr. Geo, Tuppen, architect :— 
Wi BT, Betees oo ctieticanectodion — 4 : 


For building a new house in Shig-street, Brighton, for 


Mr, OC, Lamb. Mr. Geo, Tuppen, tect :— 
Lockyer .se...+0 ». £1,198 0 0 
Cheeseman .,,... . 1,192 0 0 
W. & T. Garrett 1,005 0 0 





Patching & Webber................. 943 0 0 


her’s residence st 





For building new schools and t 





Patcham, for the Patchum School Board. Mr. Geo, 
Tuppen, architect :— 





Lockyer (accepted) ....rserssse0 £1,305 0 0 








